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THE DEBT MORATORIUM 


HE favourable reaction of the world’s stock- 

markets to Mr. Hoover’s proposal for a year’s 

holiday from international debt payments 
lends considerable weight to the arguments of 
those financial experts who have claimed that 
reparations and war debts are among the major 
causes of the recent universal depression, and it 
may be reasonably assumed that the mild wave 
of optimism which has been occasioned by this 
proposal would have been many times greater if 
Mr. Hoover had suggested a complete cancellation 
of the debts instead of merely a twelve-months 
breathing space. It is significant that a feeling of 
relief was experienced by creditor as well as deb- 
tor countries. If the prospect of suspended repa- 
ration payments has somewhat moderated the dan- 
gerous financial crisis in Germany, in the United 
States the promise of escape from the embarrass- 
ment of receiving large war-debt remittances was 
sufficient to create a favourable flurry in Wall 
Street. It is clear that the higher mathematics 
of international finance is on an entirely different 
plane to that of small individual transactions. 
Whereas the ordinary citizen, who is creditor to 
the amount of a five dollar bill, is filled with un- 
alloyed pleasure when his account is liquidated, 
the sums of war debts and reparations have 
reached such astronomical figures that when any 
attempt at settlement is made the nations that 
are deeply involved find that it is neither blesséd 
to give nor to receive. The international adjust- 
ments which have already been made would have 
caused an even greater dislocation of world trade 
if a large part of them had not been in the nature 
of book-keeping entries. Germany has paid repa- 
rations to the Allies, they have in turn paid war 
debts to the United States, and the United States 
has completed the circle by making loans to 
Germany. 


TRIBUTE AND REPARATIONS 


N an earlier stage of the world’s history, when 
a simpler form of economy prevailed, the domi- 
nant nations had no scruples about exacting 
tribute from a defeated enemy, and no doubt ever 
entered the minds of the conquerors as to the 
advisability of squeezing out of their victims 


every last ounce of loot that the traffic would 
bear. To the victors belonged the spoils—so many 
women, so many hundreds of slaves, so much 
treasure in arms, precious metals, herds of cattle, 
and supplies of food—and the victor did not 
trouble to justify his actions on moral or religious 
grounds. It was not even considered necessary 
in those good old days to demonstrate that the 
defeated tribe was uniquely responsible for the 
outbreak of hostilities. Mankind today has not 
entirely outgrown this crude acquisitiveness, but 
we are slowly discovering that matters can no 
longer be settled in this simple and direct man- 
ner. It is easy enough to chalk up an enormous 
bill for reparations against the vanquished, but 
when it comes to deciding what form the legal 
tender is to take complications begin to creep in. 
Women have ceased to be acceptable as 
objects for barter, partly because, no doubt, there 
is never a shortage in any community. With mil- 
lions of unemployed workers in every industrial 
country it is obvious that chattel slaves would be 
a drug on the market—wage-slaves can always 
be obtained in unlimited quantities, and turned 
loose when they are no longer required. Gold was 
a useful currency when victorious nations were 
satisfied with a modest tribute of a few millions 
or so but now that we have begun to think in 
terms of tens of billions there is only enough of 
the precious metal for a few preliminary pay- 
ments. We cannot accept manufactured goods 
without ruining our own people. There is reason 
to fear that we may have to accept the conclusion 
that most of the profit has been taken out of 
successful wars. 


WAR DEBTS 

ANADIANS have little direct interest in the 

question of international war debts and re- 

parations. Canada has been receiving a few 
millions each year from Germany, but the amount 
involved constitutes an insignificant part of our 
annual budget. Our share of the cost of the war 
was raised almost entirely through domestic loans 
and consequently the bulk of our payments on 
account of war indebtedness remains within the 
borders of our own country. On the other hand 
while countries like Germany and Russia were 
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able through inflation to entirely wipe out their 
domestic war loans, and France and Italy reduced 
theirs by about 75 per cent., we, in Canada, 
deflated our dollar after the war, and as a result 
we have to pay a great deal more than our war 
actually cost. A recent article in the Financial 
Post estimates that, before we are finished, the 
final cost of the war to us may exceed eight bil- 
lion dollars, which means, on the basis of our pre- 
sent population, a cost to each individual of eight 
hundred dollars, or between three and four thou- 
sand dollars for the average family. More than two 
billions has been added to our capital debt and 
our annual interest payment on this sum amounts 
to over one hundred and twelve millions or about 
fifty dollars a year out of every family budget. 
If the holdings of war loans were fairly evenly 
distributed throughout our population it would 
be a matter of indifference whether our war loans 
were large or small—in fact we might cancel the 
lot and nobody would be one whit the better or 
the worse. But of course this is far from being 
the case. In our highly competitive system money 
naturally gravitates towards those people who 
already have most of the money, and although 
‘victory bonds’ were widely distributed when they 
were first issued, most of them are now held in 
large blocks by a comparatively small group of 
wealthy people. Two-thirds of our annual bill 
for war costs goes to meet interest charges, so 
that when we talk about ‘Canada’ paying for the 
war we really mean that ninety-five per cent. of 
us have to foot the bill and five per cent. of us 
pocket the proceeds. 


THE TARIFF BOARD 


HE official Liberal opposition, who had been 

leaving the Western independents to raise 

all the really important questions this ses- 
sion, came to life at last on the question of Mr. 
Bennett’s Tariff Board. They must thrive on hot 
weather. It seems clear that a large part of their 
indictment of the Bennett scheme is sound. There 
exists in this country a pious opinion in favour 
of submitting a complicated technical question 
like the tariff to the objective scientific study of 
independent experts. Mr. Bennett is taking ad- 
vantage of this sentiment to foist on the country 
a body of convinced protectionists who will con- 
tinue to do their best for a high tariff long after 
the country has changed its mind on general 
tariff policy. His own naive notion, imported 
from the United States, that it is possible to 
discover with mathematical precision the relative 
costs of production in different countries, was 
completely exploded by the brilliant speech of Mr. 
Ilsley. Even if it were possible, a reasonable tariff 
policy must be based upon many other considera- 
tions besides this. Of course the point of the 
Liberal objections to Mr. Bennett’s Board is badly 
blunted by the general knowledge of the assiduous 
way in which their own chairman, Mr. Moore, 
played politics along with Mr. Dunning. And Mr. 
Bennett is never so happy or so effective as when 
he can point with moral indignation to the sins 
of his predecessors. But the Liberal Board had 


one great virtue—publicity. It compelled the seek- 
ers after tariff favours to come out into the open 
and argue their case. 


POLITICS AND THE TARIFF 


UT the hard fact is that you cannot take the 

tariff out of politics. The tariff is an expedient 

for distributing special advantages to parti- 
cular sections of the community. In a complex 
country like Canada government policy consists 
mainly in the determination of how favours are 
to be distributed to different sections of the com- 
munity. The very essence of politics lies in the 
question as to which sections are to get the most 
valuable advantages. When we produce a breed 
of public men and of voters who are capable of 
rising above these sectional conflicts and who are 
in the habit of looking at public questions from 
the point of view of the community as a whole, 
it will be possible to take the tariff out of politics. 
But then it will no longer be necessary to do so. 
The favours that can be bestowed in a tariff 
schedule are so valuable, and the interests which 
are looking for these favours have such effective 
means of impressing their desires upon any 
government, that the making of a tariff will never 
become an objective process. The United States 
Congress bestowed more favours in its recent 
Hawley-Smoot tariff than the most energetic and 
conscientious Tariff Commission can _ possibly 
overtake and investigate scientifically in the next 
twenty years; and the same is true of the two 
tariff revisions which Mr. Bennett has carried 
through up to date. The best that we can hope 
for in our tariff-making is to subject it to as much 
publicity as possible. People who hope for more 
than this are too good for this world. These so- 
called scientific experts, with the best will in the 
world, will never be able to do much more than 
emit a few plaintive vegetarian bleats in the 
midst of a swarming carnivorous jungle. 


MR. BENNETT’S RELIGION 


IKE all men whom nature intended to be preach- 
ers and whom a democratic electorate has 
turned into statesmen, Mr. Bennett displays 

at times an almost unbelievable naiveté about the 
things of this world. (In any lesser man the qua- 
lity might be attributed to insincerity. But Mr. 
Bennett is undoubtedly sincere. He has so often 
told us so himself. And no calculating Machiavelli 
could make so convincing a display of simplicity 
of mind). Perhaps the most charming example 
of this in his whole career occurred in the course 
of the discussions on the Tariff Board. There is 
a little passage at arms reported in Hansard for 
June 30 which is more revealing about the ideas 
which move the Prime Minister than pages of 
psychological analysis could be. As is well known 
to readers of Hansard, Mr. King and his followers 
have been denouncing the government all this 
session for its tenderness to special interests, and 
have been maintaining that its policy is tending 
to build up in Canada an industrial feudalism. 
Evidently nettled by these constant attacks, Mr. 
Bennett launched into a panegyric of our Canadian 
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millionaires (of whom he himself is one). We 
extract the following from Hansard (p. 3428) :— 


Mr. Bennett—Who are these men who are spoken of 
as the lords of special privilege and whose rights are 
contrasted with those of the people? They are our fellow 
Canadians; they are men who have made their way in 
this country by dint of courage, enterprise, skill, and 
ambition. 

Mr. McMillan (Huron)—And special privileges. 

Mr. rs mp privileges? What are they? The 
hon. gentleman glibly uses the words used by his leader. 
What is a special privilege? A special privilege is one 
which pertains only to the individual or the class, and 
there is nothing of that kind here. Every man may engage 
in any trade or business in this country which is not 
prohibited by law, and I know of but few. 


Thus, for example, when Imperial Oil gets its 
21% cents duty per gallon plus the arbitrary fixa- 
tion of value on imports of oil products from the 
United States, by which it and the Big Four are 
assisted in driving the little independents out of 
business, it is not, according to Mr. Bennett, re- 
ceiving any special privileges from the govern- 
ment. For, as he so convincingly points out, any 
man in Canada may go into the oil refining busi- 
ness. Of course he may. All he needs is to find a 
banker who will lend him a few millions so that he 
may get a start under the cold shadow of Imperial 
and British American. But any comment is bound 
to spoil the delicious naiveté of this revelation of 
Mr. Bennett’s economic and social religion. 


PUBLIC JESTERS 


R. BENNETT, who of all men in the history 

of public life appears to be the most per- 

sistent victim of deliberate misreporting— 
even by the staunchest organs of his own party— 
has evolved a new explanation of the public mis- 
understandings which arise due to the shortcom- 
ings of the press. It appears that even when a 
speaker’s words are, by some accident, given to 
the world in an accurate form, the expression of 
jocularity with which they are uttered is entirely 
overlooked. Hence the horror of such well-known 
wits as Hon. Howard Ferguson, who arise in the 
morning to find that what was spoken in jest has 
been set down in earnest. Hence, no doubt, the 
many embarrassments of Mr. Bennett himself. 
One hopes that the press will take this admonition 
to heart. They should long ago have given full 
weight to Mr. Bennett’s habitual expression of 
geniality. They should have discovered long ere 
this what a subtle humorist he is. It would have 
prevented many grave misunderstandings—as, for 
example, the really serious one aroused by that 
supreme jest, the promise that the Dominion 
would take over the cost of old age pensions. 
Henceforth we will know better than to take seri- 
ously any apparent promises by the Prime Min- 
ister. We will realize that he is merely having 
a little fun in his unique and lovable way. It may 
take something of an effort to effect so great a 
revision of our sense of humour, but we will 
accomplish it or perish in the attempt. We look 
forward with anticipation to the day when a full 
understanding of this misunderstood man will 
lead us all to greet his remarks with the ringing 
laughter due to a wit of the very first water. 


CONSCRIPT LABOUR 


HE futility of our public authorities in the 

face of unemployment is shown by the scheme 

recently mooted by the Ontario Government. 
It proposes, with the cooperation of the govern- 
ment at Ottawa, to conscript the unemployed into 
labour battalions and march them off to Northern 
Ontario, where they will be occupied on such 
public works as the trans-Canada highway. It is 
an interesting project, and one which, if carried 
out, would reveal implications little to the liking 
of a Conservative government. But certain 
obvious questions which present themselves sug- 
gest that the scheme is neither genuine nor prac- 
ticable. Is there such work available in Northern 
Ontario? If so, is it of such a nature that the 
unemployed can only be drawn there by measures 
of conscription? Otherwise, why has it not been 
made available long ago? Could such a project 
be carried out before fall? Can road work be 
carried on through the winter, when work is most 
needed? If not, what will be done with the 
workers? If they are to be supported in idleness, 
why send them to Northern Ontario? Or will they 
be contracted out to corporations there, with no 
advantage to the unemployment situation but con- 
siderable to the corporations? And what becomes 
of the high moral tone which the Tories have 
adopted toward the idea of forced labour in 
Russia? There has already been too much ‘playing 
politics with human misery.’ This looks suspi- 
ciously like another and more dismal effort along 
the same line. 


THE MOTION PICTURE COMBINE 


HE Department of Labour is to be congratu- 

lated on the widespread publicity it has given 

the official summary of Mr. Peter White’s 
report on the Alleged Combine in the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry in Canada. Mr. White’s investiga- 
tions which began last September support the 
allegation that ‘a combine exists in the motion 
picture industry within the meaning of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act.’ The Commissioner finds 
that this combine ‘has cost the public more 
money’; that ‘it has prevented large sections of 
the public from seeing pictures while they are 
still fairly new’; and that ‘it has given Famous 
Players and its affiliations an undue advantage 
over its competitive exhibitors and over the public 
generally in Canada.’ Famous Players has either 
a monopoly or a clear predominance of exhibitions 
in ‘practically all the towns and cities in Canada 
of 10,000 or more population.’ In Toronto, for 
example, there are only two important theatres 
which are not more or less under the thumb of 
Famous Players. Rebellious exhibitors have been 
brought to time in the very recent past with ‘ruth- 
less disregard of the rights of others and the 
public interest.’ Over 9314 per cent. of the issued 
shares of Famous Players in Canada are owned 
by Paramount Publix; and ‘substantial control of 
Famous Players has from its inception been in the 
hands of Mr. Zukor (President of Paramount 
Publix Corporation) and his associates.’ Famous 
Players has made it next door to impossible for 
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British and continental distributors to find a pro- 
fitable market in Canada; and the public taste 
has been determined almost exclusively by Holly- 
wood products. Of these Mr. White remarks with 
some asperity, ‘In my personal experience most 
. the moving pictures shown could never become 
classics.’ 


BETTER FILMS . 


R. WHITE appears to believe that condi- 

tions would not be so desperate if the 

motion pictures had remained in some sense 
an art. ‘In the hands of the persons who at 
present control the industry it has become purely 
commercial’ he says, and, driving in the nails, 
adds: ‘The pictures are judged and chosen by 
their power to produce box-office receipts, and 
largely depend for their popularity upon what 
is termed exploitation.’ Mr. Arthur Cohen, de- 
fending Famous Players’ policy in an interview 
with the Toronto Star, readily admitted that he 
considered motion pictures to be purely commer- 
cial. Taking a high moral ground he protested 
that an industry providing ‘entertainment for the 
masses’ was a better sort of thing than an art 
which exists merely ‘to intrigue the fancies of a 
few intelligentzia.’ The general civilization of a 
country must fall very low indeed before a man 
would dare to say that all art is essentially high- 
brow. There have been rumours that the Arch- 
bishop of Montreal and the Federation of Can- 
adian clubs have some plans for providing oppor- 
tunities for the exhibition of French and English 
films. In Toronto there has been some talk of 
founding an ‘art-cinema’ in Hart House; and the 
possibility of an organization (like the British 
Film Society of London), with a membership fee 
and a fairly limited membership has been mooted. 
Mr. White encourages all such endeavours, sug- 
gesting: ‘If it were possible to engage in any 
real campaign with a view to extending the show- 
ing in Canada of British pictures to the limit, 
much could be done in that direction which would 
result in placing before our theatre-going public 
British manners, British English, and British 
ideals.’ It is possible, Mr. White. If as many 
active people (as now interest themselves in little 
theatres) would interest themselves in getting 
better films, success would be certain. 


THE ABBE GROULX 


OR his numerous and important studies in 

French-Canadian history, the French Academy 

has awarded a prize of two thousand francs 
to the Abbé Lionel Groulx, Professor of Canadian 
History at the University of Montreal. The 
Academy became interested in the Abbé Groulx 
by reason of his presence in Paris during this 
past winter when he was delivering the fourth 
series of lectures sponsored by the Franco-Can- 
adian Institute. In no other sense is this a timely 
award, for the Abbé Groulx has become the 
symbol of a hopelessly lost cause. The review 
which he directed, the Action Canadienne-Fran- 
caise, suspended publication about two years ago; 
it is still longer since he wrote a really important 


book; his lectures are no longer thronged, and 
his doctrines are seldom discussed by the students 
of Montreal and Laval. His influence was a by- 
product of the racial hostility engendered during 
the war; and the results of the last Federal elec. 
tion in Quebec gave palpable proof that the 
French-Canadians were no longer haunted by that 
spectre. English-Canadians will breathe easily 
with this added assurance that their compatriots 
have thrown off the Abbé Groulx’s powerful spell. 
For what is the meaning of an academic award if 
not that its laureate’s work is done, leaving him 
to rest from his labours and enjoy an honoured 
but uninfluential old age? 


A JOURNAL FOR IDEALISTS 


T first sight one would have been inclined to 
prophesy that The International Forum, 
like most novel experiments in journalism, 

was doomed to failure. It is written in English, 
published in Germany, and intended for ‘the ex- 
position of German, American, and British ideas.’ 
By all the laws of the game it ought to have come 
to grief immediately, and its publishers, knowing 
this, led off with a cautious two thousand copies 
per number. Yet the demand for it has so far 
exceeded the supply that within half a year of its 
first appearance a ‘New Series’—Vol. 1, No. 1 
(the June number) lies before us—has had to be 
started. The reason for this is probably to be 
found in the distinguished list of its contributors. 
The present issue has short essays from Wolf- 
gang Koehler on Gestalt psychology and Werner 
Sombart on ‘The Scientific Concept of Economics’ ; 
the July issue promises a Socratic dialogue by 
Gerhart Hauptmann and a theatre article by 
Julius Bab; the list of its founders and presum- 
able writers includes the names of H. M. Tomlin- 
son, John Galsworthy, Max Planck, Arnold 
Zweig. A journal which can sustain itself at this 
pitch is bound to make its way fairly quickly, not, 
of course, with the rank and file, but with those 
idealists who in any one centre may be few, but 
over two continents are many and not without 
consequence. In a world overgrown with the 
rankest jungle of newspapers that history has 
seen one has no choice but to welcome this cour- 
ageous venture, practical or not, and to wish it 
success. Readers of THE CANADIAN FORUM should 
be among its early supporters. Its New York 
agents are The B. Westermann Co. and its London 
agents, Elkin Mathews & Marrot, Ltd. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 


HERE appeared recently in Toronto news- 

papers a note announcing that the City Hall 

was to be cleared very shortly of the large 
number of portraits of notables which have been 
found to be too much for its walls. The sugges- 
tion was that these portraits should be presented 
to The Art Gallery of Toronto. We have not 
heard whether or not the plan has been followed 
up and if it has been decided to enrich the Grange 
to the extent of allowing a few more pictures to 
keep company with others in the already well- 
crowded cellar of this institution. Regardless of 
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the outcome of this project, it is timely to note 
how far official interest and understanding of the 
functions of an art gallery will go. On the other 
hand, one often hears art galleries and museums 
being referred to under the title of morgue. And, 
gruesome as the comparison may sound, it is alas 
too true that three-quarters of the gifts ‘imposed’ 
on art institutions are not desirable and load them 
with dead material. Generous benefactors who 
‘mean well’ are a plague to art galleries, together 
with those weak trustees who dare not turn down 
a ‘costly’ daub, presented as a gift, for fear that 
the well-meaning donor will not lend his support 
when a prospective good canvas needs the support 
of his contribution. Yet the experience of all those 
who have had an opportunity to observe what 
happens in such cases, is that when the benevolent 
donor of daubs is approached to contribute his 
share toward the purchase of a real work of art, 
he has not enough discernment and appreciation 
of art to see eye to eye with the curator of the 
Gallery and refuses his aid—the curse of his 
accepted gift notwithstanding. It is quite in 
order for City Halls to clean their walls of their 
‘family portraits,’ but why infer that art galleries 
shall serve as warehouses in which to store in- 
definitely all the so-called art which has become 
cumbersome in official buildings . . . or elsewhere. 








CANADIAN POETRY 


My country’s bards,—full willingly they sing; 
Their songs are blithe, trite, simple, and sincere; 
From hidden deeps of Faery they spring, 

Far from the deadly commonplace of Here; 

To know their rapture all in vain I try; 

Against the limitless, unlistening sky 

Their songs sound lonely, undesired, and drear. 


The bards are lonelier. Surely they have heard 
Strains lovelier than the Sirens’ call of oid, 
Songs from the throat of some enchanted Bird 
Singing from magic Tree with boughs of gold; 
Now on their ashen lips the wondrous lay 
Dies, harsh and broken, and the common day 
Drowns its high strains with haggard yea and 
nay. 


Mary KINLEY INGRAHAM 





O CANADA 


HE House of Commons at Ottawa under Mr. 

Bennett’s leadership has approved without 

division the enactment of the proposed 
Statute of Westminster. After this year the 
restraints of the Colonial Laws Validity Act will 
cease to apply to Acts of our Dominion Parlia- 
ment or of our provincial legislatures. Thus, for 
example, the Act of our Parliament prohibiting 
appeals to the Privy Council in criminal cases, 
which their Lordships in the Nadan case declared 
to be ultra vires as being contrary to Imperial 
statutes on the subject of appeals, may now come 
into force. In addition the Dominion will have 
power to make laws having extra-territorial oper- 
ation and it will take over control of merchant- 
shipping legislation. In brief, all the important 
limitations upon our legislative autonomy which 
still survive will disappear. Thus the recommen- 
dations of the 1929 Conference at which Canada 
was represented by Mr. Lapointe, a member of 
the King government — which were themselves 
merely the logical carrying out of the general 
principles laid down in the famous 1926 Report, 
will be carried into effect, with the approval of 
our Conservative government, substantially as 
drafted in 1929. In one respect the Statute of 
Westminster, as it applies to Canada, will go even 
further than was contemplated in 1929; for it 
emancipates the provinces as well as the Dominion 
on the operation of the Colonial Laws Validity 

ct. 

There is only one difference between the recom- 
mendations of 1929 and the procedure now ap- 
proved. After all the fuss raised by Messrs. Fer- 
guson and Taschereau about the danger to pro- 
vincial rights if the 1929 proposals were carried 
out, after the delay imposed by Mr. Bennett in 
the 1930 Conference until he had consulted the 
provinces, and after the Dominion-Provincial 
conference this Easter, the net change produced 
is that the safeguarding clause is now drafted 
differently than it was in 1929. ‘Nothing in this 
Act shall be deemed to apply to the repeal, amend- 
ment or alteration of the British North America 
Acts 1867 to 1930, or any order, rule, or regu- 
lation made thereunder. The powers conferred 
by this Act upon the Parliament of Canada or 
upon the legislatures of the provinces shall be 
restricted to the enactment of laws in relation to 
matters within the competence of the Parliament 
of Canada or of any of the legislatures of the 
provinces respectively.’ Mr. Ralston inquired in 
vain from the government what effectual change 
this new wording made. Of course, its real pur- 
pose was to save Mr. Ferguson’s face. The 1929 
Conference clearly provided that the removal of 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act should not leave 
the Dominion Parliament free to amend the 
B.N.A. Act at will or to encroach upon the field of 
jurisdiction belonging to the provinces. 
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‘ HIS,’ said Mr. Bennett, ‘is the culmination 
of the long, long effort that has been made 
since we were a colony, to become the self- 

governing dominion that we now are.’ And these 

words were uttered less than five years after 

Messrs. King and Lapointe returned from the 

Conference of 1926 to be met.with the denuncia- 

tions of all good Imperialists for breaking up the 

Empire and destroying the Confederation Pact! 

Yet all our statesmen and editors retain straight 

faces; and only the loyal Orangeman, discussing 

the Constitution on the 12th of July, is left 
wringing his hands as the ship of state drifts 
towards the rocks. What has become of all those 

‘practical’ men who shuddered to think of the 

fate of a country led by doctrinaires like Messrs. 

King and Lapointe, dominated as they were by the 

pernicious theories of that sinister separatist, Mr. 

J. S. Ewart? Where are all those constitutional 

pundits who shook their heads sadly at the dan- 

gerous tendency of embodying in specific statutes 
the unwritten conventions of the constitution of 
the Commonwealth? Who is there who cares 
now to recall how our flesh crept in 1927 as the 
little orphan Annies of the Conservative opposi- 
tion told us that the goblins would get us if we 
didn’t watch out, and drew terrifying pictures of 
what might happen to minorities in Quebec and 
elsewhere once the beneficent control of Great 
Britain were withdrawn from over us? Has Mr. 
Bennett been educating his party? 


* * * 


ORE significant than the bare text of Mr. 

Bennett’s resolution of June 30 were re- 

marks dropped by government leaders in 
the course of the love-feast that followed, or in 
the course of the debate earlier in the session on 
Mr. Woodsworth’s resolution about the amend- 
ment of the B.N.A. Act. Mr. Bennett, speaking 
of our power to pass laws with extra-territorial 
operation, declared: ‘I am not one of those who 
does not realize that the exercise of that power 
is fraught with very many possibilities of 
danger, but the fact that the possibility exists 
does not militate against the conferring of the 
power. . . We must trust the common sense and 
good judgment of our parliament not to exercise 
that power in such a manner as will cause either 
irritation or difficulty to others or evil conse- 
quences to ourselves. How much trouble we 
should have been saved in the past if some of our 
colonialists could have trusted the common sense 
and good judgment of our parliament! The Prime 
Minister has also promised a Dominion-Provincial 
conference in the near future to take up the whole 
question of the method of amending our consti- 
tution. A few years ago respectable people were 
holding up their hands in horror at the mere 
thought of such a proceeding. 

Mr. Guthrie announced that he did not accept 
the extreme views of the Ontario government 
about the veto power residing in the provinces. 
And he went on to suggest the setting up of a 
committee of the House to consider the question 
of amendment and to ‘prepare our case’ before 
the meeting of the conference with the provinces. 


——e 


Mr. Cahan agreed ‘that the time is coming when 
Canada, by concerted action of the federal as well 
as the provincial authorities, may well exercise 
the right and legislative power of amending the 
constitution of Canada’; and he confided to the 
House that he had himself experimented with 
drafting a clause concerning the process of amend- 
ment which might be inserted in the new Statute 
of Westminster, and gave an outline of what he 
thought would be the measure of consent needed 
to validate different classes of amendments, 
Finally Mr. Dupré, speaking after his compatriots 
Messrs. Lapointe and Bourassa had declared their 
belief that the maintenance of the appeal to the 
Privy Council was no longer needed in the in- 
terests of Quebec, expressly avoided committing 
himself to the appeal, and merely maintained 
that the present was not the time to raise the 
question. When members of a Conservative gov- 
ernment can speak in this way we are approach- 
ing the day when it will be possible to discuss 
practical constitutional difficulties without the 
flag-waving or the appeals to racial suspicion that 
have hitherto thwarted most attempts to treat the 
British North America Act as the working con- 
stitution of a growing nation. 


* * * 


OW that it is at last possible, without driving 

anyone into hysterics, to treat as practical 

the idea of locating within Canada the whole 
machinery for amending our constitution, two 
main problems face us. One is the question of 
the precise method to be adopted in the amending 
process—whether a bare majority of both Houses 
at Ottawa will be enough to initiate a proposed 
amendment, or whether a two-thirds or a three- 
quarters majority should be required; and 
whether, to validate the amendment, the consent 
of a majority of the nine provinces will be enough 
or whether six of them should consent, or whether 
(in cases involving racial, religious and educa- 
tional rights) all of them should consent; and 
whether the consent of the provinces should be 
signified by their governments or their legisla- 
tures or by a vote of their people. The main 
danger to avoid here will be the adoption of a 
process so rigid that it makes amendment almost 
impossible. In Australia, in 1900, they thought 
they had devised a most democratic procedure; 
but thirty years’ experience has shown that they 
endowed themselves with a constitution which is 
almost amendment-proof. In Canada it cannot be 
too often emphasized that our really controversial 
questions in the twentieth century are economic. 
And there will be powerful interests here who 
will be only too happy with a constitution which 
is also practically proof against amendment and 
which therefore prevents the growth of a national 
government powerful enough to ‘interfere’ with 
business. 

The other main question is that of appeals to 
the Privy Council. When we have taken into our 
own hands the complete and final responsibility 
for the making of our laws and constitution, how 
long will we be content to leave their interpreta- 
tion in the hands of an external court? The 
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rational arguments for maintaining the appeal 
have been exploded again and again. What keeps 
it in existence is not reason but sentiment, partly 
mere flunkeyism masquerading as the broader 
Imperial patriotism, and partly the real fear of 
our racial and religious minorities that their posi- 
tion in the Confederation is not safe unless guar- 
anteed by an impartial authority in Great Britain. 
Flunkeyism will in due course die a natural death 
in most parts of the country except Toronto. The 
apprehension of the French as to their rights is 
a more serious matter. In actual fact, as Pro- 
fessor Scott has shown in a recent number of the 
Queen’s Quarterly, the Privy Council has not 
proved as good a protector of religious and racial 
minorities as has our own Supreme Court. What 
it has protected is not minority rights but pro- 
vincial rights, something quite different, as 
minorities in Manitoba and Ontario have discov- 
ered from time to time. In the long run, as Mr. 


Lapointe has frequently declared in recent years, 
the best safeguard which the minority have to 
protect their rights lies in themselves rather than 
in some outside authority. He and Mr. Bourassa 
have been preaching to their fellow-Frenchmen 
this better way. ‘We shall not develop in this 
country,’ said the latter in the debate of June 30, 
‘a true national spirit until we have faith enough 
in ourselves to think we are capable of adminis- 
tering our own laws... We should instil into the 
minds of all classes in Canada the thought first 
that, in order to have peace at home, we must act 
according to the great tenets of justice which are 
far superior to any statute or constitution, and 
secondly, that those safeguards in the constitution 
must be preserved by the consciences of the people 
of Canada and not by the dictates of a tribunal 
or parliament in England.’ 


F. H. U. 


THE CRISIS IN AUSTRIA 
By DONALD GRANT 


N May 9th the Party leaders in the Austrian 

Parliament were secretly summoned to the 

Treasury. No rumour of this meeting had 
yet reached Press or Public. But the news issued 
to this hurried gathering was altogether shatter- 
ing. The simplicity of the announcement, in the 
circumstances, made it dramatic . . . The Credit 
Anstalt, the financial Gibraltar of Austria, above 
suspicion, above reproach, had lost its share 
capital and a part of its reserves; in all $21,- 
000,000. 

Even in the midst of the present deep depres- 
sion the public found it hard to believe that this 
could have happened to the Credit Anstalt, 
Austria’s greatest bank, with total assets amount- 
ing to $300,000,000. Moreover, an international 
bank; with the Bank of England; the Roths- 
childs; the Guaranty Trust Co., and Kuhn Loeb 
& Co., both of U.S.A.; Schneider Creusot of 
France; and similar powerful finance houses in 
Belgium and Holland as the principal share- 
holders. How could the Credit Anstalt be threat- 
ened with failure? At first people were in- 
credulous. It is precisely this international char- 
acter of the bank together with the powerful 
names of these finance houses holding its shares 
that renders all the more serious and complicated 
the situation resulting from the difficulties of the 
Austrian Credit Anstalt. Further, this is not an 
Austrian event. It is European. The head- 
quarters of the bank are in Vienna. But the 
leading financial countries of the world are deeply 
and directly concerned in the bank. And its 
sphere of operations, beyond Austria, extends 
throughout Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, and Poland. 

The call to step in and save this international 
bank came directly to the Government of Austria. 
The Austrian State, with the help of the Viennese 
firm of Rothschild, and the Austrian National 
Bank must undertake to renew the lost capital. 


One reason for this ultimatum to the Austrian 
Parliament lies in the fact that about three- 
quarters of the total industrial enterprises of 
Austria form part of the Credit Anstalt concern. 
Should the bank crash, then scores of industrial 
concerns in Austria would stop work, hundreds 
of thousands more men would be thrown out of 
employment, the credit of the country would 
receive a severe shock, probably the currency 
would lost its value. On May 12th information 
about this desperate situation was made public. 


Confronted by this call for action Austria at 
once asked the Geneva Control Committee of 
Powers guaranteeing the League of Nations 
Austrian Loan of 1922, to sanction the issue of 
Treasury Bonds to the amount of $21,500,000. It 
is significant that the Committee promptly agreed. 
Several days then passed and nothing was done. 
Uncertainty and hesitation prevailed in the coun- 
tries most affected by the bank failure; in Austria 
feverish suspense. Within a week the Austrian 
Parliament by an emergency bill passed at a 
single sitting, empowered the Treasury to guar- 
antee to an indefinite amount all loans to the 
Credit Anstalt. This is an unprecedented action 
on the part of a State, in view of the relative 
figures; the liabilities of the Credit Anstalt 
amount to some $300,000,000, while the total 
budget of the Austrian State is $180,000,000. 


It was at this juncture in the desperate situa- 
tion of Austria that France saw an opportunity 
to further certain political ends and to extend her 
influence in the Danube Basin. France could 
easily provide the loan $21,500,000 which would 
meet Austria’s momentary needs. No other source 
seemed to be available. Days passed; even a 
week or two went by. The situation reached the 
nadir of suspense and depression. Then came the 
offer of France to provide the Austrian State 
with the loan ... at a price, namely :— 
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(1) That Austria give France a written un- 
dertaking renouncing her right and purpose of 
carrying out the Customs Union with Germany. 

(2) That the Austrian Government invite the 
League of Nations to investigate the financial and 
economic state of Austria and undertake to carry 
out whatever recommendations Geneva might 
make to meet the situation. 

(3) That the Austrian Government should 
pledge itself to submit in future before its conclu- 
sion any treaty affecting the economic or political 
state of Europe, to the French Foreign Office for 
examination. 

Only if Austria accepted these conditions 
would France provide the $21,500,000. Thus 
France showed her hand. It is reported that Mr. 
Briand was far-seeing enough to oppose this 
truculent policy and that he was over-ruled. Be 
that as it may, the brutality of the policy is 
obvious, and it causes one to remember with 
cynicism the solicitude evinced by France, in May, 
about the ‘independence of Austria’ in her Cus- 
toms-Union relations with Germany. Otto Bauer, 
leader of the Social Democratic Party, used these 
words: ‘In view of this monstrous ultimatum it 
must be said that the French Government has 
endeavoured to exploit the need of Austria and to 
put us in a position similar to that of an African 
negro tribe ruled over by the French Imperial 
Power.’ (Arbeiter Zeitung, Vienna, June 23). 

On June 16 these terms were handed to the 
Austrian Government. A month had passed since 
the crisis had first burst upon the country. There 
was no assurance to the Credit Anstalt that 
any loans would be prolonged. The London Com- 
mittee of Creditors had asked for the State guar- 
antee as a condition of their considering the re- 
newal of their loans. Not a shilling had so far 
been received by the Austrian State. Rapidly in 
this situation the financial crisis became a political 
crisis. When the Austrian Finance Minister 
signed the guarantee required by the London Com- 
mittee, Winkler, a member of the Cabinet, re- 
signed as a protest. That step deprived the gov- 
ernment of the Winkler Party. So, deprived of 
its majority, the Government resigned. That was 
the culmination of the sinister sequence of events 
in Vienna on June 16. Hope of reconstruction had 
now been lost. A panic was expected for the 
following day as soon as these facts should 
become public. At this eleventh hour the British 

Ambassador in Vienna was approached. Two 
hours later the news came through by telephone 
from London, Without conditions the Bank of 
England had immediately paid over the $21,- 
500,000 as an interim advance to the Austrian 
Treasury. There was no panic next day in Aus- 
tria. Only intense relief. The immediate situa- 
tion has been saved. 

This ‘dramatic interlude’ played upon the stage 
of Austria is European in its import. Britain 
and France are directly concerned. Other nations 
also. Act I has now been completed. It has 
shown us a quick change in the outlook as a result 
of the final substitution of a British policy for 
the French policy. Further important develop- 
ments will be worked out in the sphere of inter- 


national relations. It is safe to say that the 
recent action of America in her debt policy is a 
further sign that a new beginning has been made 
in Europe, for the development of which U.S.A. 
and Britain will continue now to work together 
towards reconstruction. A further augury of the 
new orientation may be seen in the conflict of 
forces operating in the Austrian internal crisis 
between June 16 and 20. This crisis is the last 
scene of Act I. Out of it the new Government 
emerged on June 20. 

The two protagonists were Schober and Seipel. 
Dr. Schober—Prefect of Police and several times 
Prime Minister; Dr. Seipel, Priest and Eccles- 
iastic, also a former Prime Minister. Schober 
stands for close cooperation with Germany, the 
Customs Union, and, it may be said, the British 
connection; Seipel opposes the Customs Union, 
does not wish to see Austria allied closely with 
Protestant Germany, looks to the French connec- 
tion, and is the protector of the Heimwehr move- 
ment in Austria. It is easy to see the clash of 
international policies in this rivalry. But non- 
Austrians can hardly realize the significance of 
this struggle, for Austria. At the outset, the 
resignation of the Government, June 16, coupled 
with the French ultimatum, seemed to promise 
Seipel the realization of his desire once more to 
become the principal factor in the shaping of 
Austria’s destiny. When various attempts to form 
a new government had failed and the swing of 
the balance was now towards the right wing 
forces, then on the 19th Seipel emerged from his 
retirement, and offered his services. Even the 
radio, that afternoon, referred to him as the 
obvious Prime Minister in the situation. 

That forecast, however, proved to be false. 
Even Seipel could not swing the political forces 
on June 19 into line. Schober, once more, stood 
out against him, and before June 20 came, Mon- 
signor Seipel had failed. That cleared the way, 
and on the 20th the new Government was formed. 
Internationally the notable personalities in it are 
Schober, again as Foreign Minister, and Prof. 
Joseph Redlich as Finance Minister. Already we 
have seen that Schober in his foreign policy looks 
for British support. This direction is indicated all 
the more strongly by the cooperation of Redlich, 
who is thoroughly at home and well known both 
in Britain and in U.S.A. 








A FAREWELL 


For Rosa Hermannsson 


The chord ends now, and silence cuts across, 
Keen, knife-like, numbingly; and we are left 
Dark and alone. Silence and dark make one 
Engulfing grief: but that the final chord 
Itself thrusts out and onwards, feelingly, 
Towards another music. Faith and love 
Alone can bridge the gap—to that con brio 
Singing to light beyond the dark dividing. 


JOHN LINNELL 
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THE CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES 


By W. H. H. 


N Canada at present there may be seen the in- 

teresting spectacle of a gigantic dragon being 

attacked—not by St. George—but by several 
dozen pigmy St. Georges—valiant but ineffectual 
fighters, whose swords draw no blood from the 
hardened sides of the dragon. Frequently the 
swords break off in the fighters’ hands; occasion- 
ally they may tickle the dragon in a tender spot— 
then an explosive snort will blast the irritating 
hero quite out of the landscape. Though an occa- 
sional overeating may make the beast ill, when it 
is very unpleasant for all concerned, on the whole 
his health is excellent, and he continues to grow 
larger and stronger every year. The dragon is 
hydra-headed ; it is Big Private Interests, Obscur- 
antism, Corrupt Politics, Dead Religion, all those 
forces and fossils that make for disharmony, dis- 
integration, and decay. The little knights with 
the red cross—we call them St. Georges and not 
Don Quixotes—are the Canadian Progressives 
whether they be Mr. Woodsworth and his hench- 
men, at Ottawa, the editors and columnists of 
THE CANADIAN FORUM, or the idealists in the 
farmer or labour groups. They are to be found 
everywhere, in lonely villages, in the great cities, 
in the church and out of the church, and we group 
them in one body because they have a vision of a 
nation that is built on goodwill, equality of oppor- 
tunity, peace, and the distribution of all utilities 
for the good of all citizens instead of for a few. 

The development of this nation depends on the 
death of the dragon, or at least on the lopping 
off of several of his heads, but this will never 
take place until the fighters grow in size, and 
strike with one strong arm. There is a good deal 
of progressive activity in Canada, but it fails to 
accomplish a tithe of what it could simply because 
it lacks organization. Some lone parliamentar- 
ians have influenced policies out of all proportion 
to their number; there has been benevolent legis- 
lation, legislation that was adopted by other coun- 
tries years ago; occasionally some professors will 
take up the cudgels for freedom; “The Movement 
for a Christian Social Order’ in Toronto gives 
evidence of enthusiasm and life in the churches; 
certain journals and magazines through the coun- 
try are eloquent in their championship of various 
forms of socialism, but all this ferment comes to 
nothing—or practically nothing—because it is not 
canalized. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that all 
these progressive forces could be gathered into 
one. But if half, or a third, or even a quarter of 
them were formed into a national group, the gains 
would be considerable. The writer does not sug- 
gest any platform or policy. A national conven- 
tion would have to be summoned, corresponding 
to the Conservative or Liberal national conven- 
tions. An executive consisting, not of eloquent 
orators, but men who had proved their ability in 
economic and political thought, journalism, or 


NORMAN 


public life, would be chosen; then the executive 
would adopt a platform to be approved and car- 
ried out by the members of the convention. This 
method of determining the policy is suggested 
because initiation of platform from the floor of a 
convention of progressives in a country as exten- 
sive as Canada would probably end in hopeless 
confusion. The executive, that is, would direct 
the activity of the Canadian Progressives. It 
might assist a candidate in the Provincial or Dom- 
inion elections. It would certainly select a liter- 
ature committee, whose task it would be to study 
Canadian problems and prepare information for 
the Progressive members of parliament and pro- 
paganda for the public. In writing of a possible 
third party for the United States, John Dewey 
says, ‘past third-party movements have been inef- 
fectual because they aimed too much at immediate 
success, and because these had done little prelim- 
inary work in thought, study, and the preparation 
of men able to carry new ideas into effect in legis- 
lation and administration.’ The Canadian Pro- 
gressives, however, would work for the distant 
goal as well as the immediate one; the direction 
of the immediate objective would be determined 
by the distant goal. The machinery of the body 
would not be important. Loyalty and obedience 
among the rank and file to a democratically- 
chosen executive and to the programme, solidar- 
ity for the common aims—these qualities would 
be supremely important. 

The essential difference between an organiza- 
tion like this and the present political parties 
would be their aims. The present political parties 
exist mainly for Power—Power and Influence and 
Money—in a vicious circle ad nauseam, and 
Power, Influence, and Money are, properly, not 
ends but means. Hence the perennial muddle. 
The third group would not confuse means with 
ends; for their end, the Good State, would never 
be out of their minds. Then political action, 
which is the be-all and end-all of the old parties, 
would be only a specialized form of activity in 
the larger programme of the Canadian Progres- 
sives. Such a group is not an impossibility. But 
it will not just happen. It will only become a 
reality through the activity of a small group of 
men—even one or two—who devote all their 
energy and time to it. After several years of 


discouragement, if their efforts persisted, the 
organization would come into being. 
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CANADIAN LABOUR AT THE CROSSROADS 
By GRACE WOODSWORTH 


HE reading of Dynamite, a recent study of 

labour in the United States, forces one to 

speculate as to the future of labour in Can- 
ada. Even now, the labour movement in this coun- 
try is facing a momentous choice; will it follow 
the purely industrial methods of organized labour 
in the United States? Or will it adopt the tactics 
of the labour movement in Great Britain, which 
combines industrial organization with political 
action? 

Undoubtedly our economic conditions are very 
similar to those of the United States, even though 
as yet our industrial development lags behind. 
This similarity has led to a close connection 
between organized labour in the two countries. 
The majority of Canadian labour unions are affi- 
liated with the American Federation of Labour. 


The uneven course followed by organized 
labour in the United States has been due in large 
measure to the obstacles thrown in its path by 
the influx of immigration, the tremendous devel- 
opment of the country’s natural resources, and 
the concentration of industry incident to the ac- 
complishment of this development. Competition 
has been ruthless; labour costs have been kept 
down to the minimum; and the protests of the 
unions have been largely ignored. As a result 
there have been periodic outbursts of desperation 
and violence on the part of the workers—out- 
bursts which made it possible to crush their or- 
ganizations all the more effectively. 


Ramsay MacDonald, commenting on the situ- 
ation, said: ‘. . . The brutal force which money 
can exert in America in the workshop, the cor- 
rupt force it can exert on the bench and in the 
capital of every State, make it the most natural 
thing imaginable for labour to contemplate a 
resort to such force as it can command—dyna- 
mite, sabotage, bad work, the revolutionary 
strike.’ 

Undoubtedly the constant attempts to crush 
the unions have had a great deal to do with the 
widespread development of ‘racketeering’ in the 
industrial centres of the United States. Indeed, 
it is surprising that American labour has been 
able to maintain any strong organization in the 
face of the determined opposition with which it 
has always had to contend. 

Although Canada’s economic conditions re- 
semble closely those of the United States, her 
political institutions have been modelled on those 
of Great Britain. In recent years there have been 
increasingly close relations between Canada and 
Great Britain. Among the new arrivals in this 
country have been men of wide experience in the 
labour movement in Great Britain. Our Canadian 
movement has availed itself of their organizing 
ability and, especially since the war, has begun 
to think and organize along the political lines of 
the British labour movement. The programme 
has been to press for reform through the exist- 


ing channels of democratic government. The lead- 
ers have come to rely on the political education 
of the people, rather than on sporadic outbursts 
of mob violence. 


But now, long before Canadian labor is politi- 
cally effective, Canada has been overtaken by the 
present world-wide depression. What will be the 
outcome? At present every political move made 
by labour is being blocked. England has a system 
of unemployment insurance to tide her unem- 
ployed workers over just such periods as this, 
Canadian labour representatives have attempted 
to introduce a similar system, but every conceiv- 
able obstacle has been thrown in the way. The 
B.N.A. Act, the financial stringency, American 
competition—all are put forward as reasons for 
inaction. England has her Hyde Park as an out- 
standing example of the rights of free speech and 
assembly. An attempt to secure similar rights 
for Canadian citizens is characterized as ‘Bolshe- 
vistic’ by those members of parliament who extol 
the idea of ‘British fair play.’ 

Small wonder that Canadian labour is begin- 
ning to question the efficacy of parliamentary 
institutions. And labour is not alone in this atti- 
tude. The Toronto Globe of May 21 reports a 
resolution which was adopted unanimously by the 
Executive of the West York Liberal Association 
at its meeting in Veterans’ Hall, Mount Dennis: 
‘Resolved, That in the present state of the world, 
with every continent seething with unrest; with 
trade shot, and no sale for commodities and no 
money to buy; with the farmer’s back broken 
with taxes and the workingmen vainly asking for 
work, we view with dazzled admiration the serene 
fortitude of our House of Commons in refusing 
to let the misery of the people divert its honour- 
able members from their main duty, which is the 
adjusting and perfecting of their wonderful 
Parliamentary procedure to the end that it may 
persist as a monument for the veneration of 
future archaeologists, and we implore said mem- 
bers to turn a deaf ear to those vulgar malcon- 
tents who keep protesting that they don’t care 
whether the members take a vote from their seats 
in the House or go out into the lobby or out into 
oblivion.’ 

In the face of the present critical conditions, 
the survival of our democratic institutions 
depends upon the ability of parliament to meet 
the urgent needs of the people. In a world of 
trusts and combines any laissez-faire policy is 
obsolete. In a world unified by modern facilities 
of transportation and communication any policy 
of economic isolation is suicidal. Every news- 
paper carries some fresh account of unemploy- 
ment parades, of men wandering from city to 
city, often beating their way on freight cars, of 
lines of jobless workers waiting outside employ- 
ment offices or relief depots. And over all hangs 
the menacing shadow of next winter. 
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No wonder the communists are beginning to 
exploit the desperate position of the workers. 
Direct action is infinitely preferable to no action. 
Large groups of our population come from coun- 
tries in which nothing is known of our system of 
government. Here many of them have not even 
the vote. Either the process of obtaining 
economic justice by political means must be 
greatly accelerated, or else Canadian workers will 
certainly succumb to the temptation of following 
the methods resorted to by large sections of 
American labour. 

And what of the ordinary citizen? Has he no 
responsibility? In comfortable circumstances he 
is apt to blame the worker, to side against his 
attempts to take those steps by which alone he 
can hope to obtain a living. What of the college- 
trained men and women? Are they to content 
themselves with holding coldly aloof, critically 
dissecting the situation and writing books upon 
it after the event? Are they to allow the poor 
unemployed worker to bear the entire brunt of 
the conflict? If so, we cannot complain if we 
suffer the inevitable consequences. 
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PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS 


OT for the first time in the history of thought 

is physical science reacting influentially on 

philosophical theory. In the 17th century 
the philosopher-physicist Galileo, formulated the 
method of modern induction, which he illustrated 
superbly by his own achievements, and which led 
to the development of a new branch of logic: that 
of scientific method. Ever since, philosophy has 
been more or less influenced by the experimental 
method, for the most part not sufficiently. Today, 
through the development of its theories of rela- 
tivity and quanta, physics has stimulated the 
theory of knowledge to re-examine such funda- 
mental concepts as those of space, time, matter, 
substance, and causality. It is with regard to 
the meaning of the last mentioned and the specu- 
lations of certain British physicists, that we pro- 
pose to offer a few remarks. 

The principle of causality is sometimes incor- 
rectly formulated, as, for example, when it is said 
to mean that similar causes have similar effects. 
This is an inference from, not the principle itself. 
Causality means uni-determination of events; that 
is, that every event is adequately determined by 
previous changes. As to whether an event will be 
repeated, the causal principle says nothing; and 
outside of our laboratories, it seems, that similar 
causes are scarcely ever repeated. Thus, the 
principle is the assumption of all scientific his- 
tory, in which there is probably no exact repeti- 
tion of events. Inability to predict does not in- 
validate belief in causal relations. For example, 
statistics show that approximately three-tenths of 
the weather predictions are erroneous, from which 














it does not follow that the weather is not deter- 
mined. Not only in certain instances of atomic 
changes, but in certain instances of cerebral 
changes, the conditions of experimentation may 
make it impossible to show the exact application 
of the causal principle. From this one will not 
draw the conclusion that nature is indeterminate, 
but that it is not everywhere determinable. 

The principle of causality denies the origin of 
something out of nothing; it denies that any 
change takes place without reference to some 
previous change, with which, when a physical 
phenomenon is involved, it stands in a mathe- 
matical relation. This expresses the minimum 
requirement for the possibility of systematic 
knowledge. When it is said by some physicists 
that nature is indeterminate, does this mean the 
denial of causation in the above described sense? 
If so, then, those are in good company who refuse 
to accept the principle of indeterminacy, since 
Planck, the originator of the theory of quanta, 
and Einstein, the founder of the relativity theory, 
have both rejected the view that nature is at 
bottom indeterminate. Physicists are thus not 
agreed in this matter. It might be advisable, 
therefore, for our popular philosophers not to 
throw themselves too hastily into the arms of 
Eddington and Jeans with their symbolic and 
shadow - worlds. Indeterminacy in regard to 
knowledge is intelligible; with regard to nature, 
it is not. Idealists will probably not readily grasp, 
or they may refuse to admit this distinction, since 
with them knowing and being, or knowledge and 
reality, ultimately coincide. 

The so-called principle of indeterminacy, which 
has come into being in connection with certain 
problems of quantum mechanics, and which we 
venture to think shows a limitation of experi- 
mentation that is indicated by Planck’s now cele- 
brated constant h, has been invoked by Sir Arthur 
Eddington and other physicists, who are not 
trained in philosophical criticism on behalf of the 
freedom of human willing, under what we con- 
sider to be a mistaken assumption that a free-will 
universe alone provides a basis of ethics. In this 
they run counter to the view of most distinguished 
philosophers of very different schools. One of 
the greatest ethical schools upheld both material- 
ism and determinism. Only on a deterministic 
basis are training of the will and education intel- 
ligible, both in general and in detail. The facts 
of hypnosis and the action of certain drugs on 
human behaviour appear to be overlooked by the 
mathematical free-willists, who for the most part, 
ignore the teachings of biology and psychology. 

Sir James Jeans seems to be impressed with 
the argument that, although when tons of pennies 
are tossed in the air it is possible to predict that 
the number of heads and tails that fall will be 
even, yet one cannot predict how an individual 
coin will fall. Does Sir James wish to do away 
with games of chance and the calculation of prob- 
abilities? Surely he does not suppose that the 
argument proves or even suggests that a coin 
changes its position in the air by an act of free- 
will? Einstein, Planck, and Bertrand Russell 
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have disposed of the belief that indeterminism in 
sub-atomic matter would imply free-will in man. 
In addition to them other physicists have repudi- 
ated the whole set of interpretations which 
Eddington and Jeans have attempted to base on 
our knowledge (or is it not rather ignorance?) 
of the real world. The latter appear to have two 
worlds of appearance, not merely one, as philoso- 
phers have often maintained, and behind these an 
invisible world, which is a product of their own 
minds, congenial to themselves, and conformable 
to certain human desires. But they are as unable 
to show the relation between such a world and 
the world of physics with which they are ac- 
quainted, as was the British Parmenides, F. H. 
Bradley, to relate his Absolute with the world of 
science. To some thinkers this position appears 
not merely unscientific, but almost naive. Sir 
Arthur Eddington appears to have (unconscious- 
ly?) united with Bergson in an attack on reason, 
for which insecure reasoning has supplied the 
arguments. 

Any competent thinker can demolish the meta- 
physical speculations which Eddington, Jeans, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge have tried to graft on to the 
results (?) of recent physics. What is interest- 
ing is not so much the philosophical conclusions 
they have reached, for these are rather old, as the 
eagerness with which they are embraced. This 
is a significant psychological phenomenon. Jeans, 
who appears to be the most intellectually honest 
of the three, admits that his final hypothesis is 
speculative and uncertain. Certainly in the last 
chapter of his attractive Mysterious Universe he 
descends from his scientific throne to give out 
philosophical patter about the nature of things. 
He upholds the view of Berkeley, without discuss- 
ing its difficulties, that whatever exists is ulti- 
mately in an eternal mind. David Hume and 
The Critique of Pure Reason are conveniently 
ignored; perhaps they have not been read. That 
scientists who philosophize should ignore later 
critical standpoints is much the same as if a 
metaphysician, who undertook to discuss the 
trend of science, were satisfied by reading 
Galileo’s Discorsi or Newton’s Principia and 
ignored the work of Planck and Einstein. Can 
it be that some physicists have become fright- 
ened by the achievements of science and their 
own reasonings and are attempting a comforting 
short-cut under the aegis of Descartes and Berke- 
ley, who are opening for them the portals of 
Heaven? 


J. W. A. HICKSON 
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HE official business of authorship always dis- 

tresses me. In Canada, I mean, which is the 

only country to make any great noise about 
it. Canadian Book Week, the Canadian Authors’ 
Association annual meetings—I am uneasy when 
I hear that they are coming round again and I 
only breathe freely when they are over. All I can 
see in them is the opportunity for some person (or 
persons) to make an ass of himself at the expense 
of good literature. It always happens. Possibly 
there are other opportunities which I, who am 
neither a creative writer nor a publisher, fail to 
see or appreciate. I leave that to others. But 
this horrid ass’s braying — there is no escape 
from it. 

Only the other day—was it not at a Canadian 
Authors’ convention? — a voice was heard de- 
nouncing the pernicious dissemination ‘in this 
great country of ours’—the phrase is inevitable 
—of the works of Aldous Huxley, ‘Theodore 
Dreiser, and Elinor Glyn. Now to me this is as 
if a man should say that the particular forms of 
liquid refreshment to which he specially objected 
were champagne, drambuie, and dishwater. But, 
setting aside Elinor Glyn and the dishwater for 
a moment to cool, what wisdom is there and what 
possible credit to an authors’ association in being 
in any slightest degree a party to such folly? 
Aldous Huxley, I should have thought—lI leave 
Dreiser out by way of compliment—represents 
the very type of writer we most need, the Mephis- 
tophelean type, who will dispel our mists and 
mirages and let us see ‘this great country of ours’ 
—excuse me, it slipped out—in its true, and there- 
fore its best, light. Why, when the thing is so 
obvious, do so many of those who ought to see it 
fail to see it? 

In the present case, no doubt, sex-prejudice 
was uppermost. Since Elinor Glyn and Aldous 
Huxley are neither of them afraid of sex, they 
are both alike and both bad. We have heard the 
argument before. It isn’t worth the ink that 
prints it. But behind this argument, countenan- 
cing it, condoning it, is the much more elusive and 
insidious one that Canadian literature must be 
boosted and coddled and that all who care for the 
severer forms of criticism, whether of life or 
letters, are its enemies. Those of this spineless 
persuasion don’t mind whether Aldous Huxley is 
pooled with Elinor Glyn or not, because they don’t 
want to see his type in this country anyway. And 
so these crass stupidities slip by unchallenged, or 
only faintly challenged, and quietly soak into the 
public mind, imbuing it with the notion that if 
only there is enough soft soap and back-scratching 
all will be well with Canadian literature. 

The irony of it is that it is Canada herself who 
furnishes the most sweeping refutation of this 
absurdity. The hard fact, even at this late date, 
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1931, is that Canadian literature, the favourite 
child, the apple—or should we say beaver—of his 
mother’s eye, has had a very hard time getting 
raised, while Canadian art, the bastard whom 
nobody wanted, thrives and continues to thrive. 
I don’t know why it is that a nation should, how- 
ever flabbily, desire poets and not, equally, desire 
painters and sculptors — or musicians, for that 
matter. Perhaps if we had an Italian racial back- 
ground or a Polish, we should feel differently 
about it. But on this score we are thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon. Like the English who think ten 
times of Shelley for once of Turner or twenty 
times of Thomas Hardy for once of Augustus 
John, our national pride, in so far as it dribbles 
over into the spiritual at all, goes wholly to litera- 
ture and has no conscious need of the other arts. 
If they come, they come unwanted. 

And in spite of this—or is it because of it?— 
Canada’s imaginative achievement thus far is in 
the visual arts. When we look back over the work 
of Tom Thomson, A. Y. Jackson, J. W. Morrice, 
Lawren Harris, W. S. Allward—there are others, 
I take the strictly native names that come first 
to my mind--we can begin to talk of a solid and 
rounded performance, worthy of a much older 
nation. Canadian literature is scrappy beside it 
and scarcely in the running. Yet which of these 
artists, when he was in the making, felt the Can- 
adian nation pushing him or was under the 
briefest illusion that it cared whether he or his 
kind existed or not. Even now when the achieve- 
ment is there before our eyes there are few of us 
that kindle at the thought. In 1910, when these 
artists were mostly unknown, the native of this 
country was as little concerned with the notion 
of producing a Canadian artist as of producing a 
Canadian chimpanzee. And while this was in one 
way hard on the artist it was to my mind very 
much better for him than the opposite condition 
of sentimental chatter. We may, I think, be 
grateful that the Canadian nation in 1910 did not 
include the desire for a great Canadian landscape 
in its daily prayers, for if it had, Tom Thomson 


_ would hardly have been able to paint his Jackpine 


just as he did. With those prayers dinning in his 
ears he would have had to do it differently. Per- 
haps he would have felt it necessary to graft a 
sprig of maple leaves on it. Who knows? 

In similar vein I can’t help thinking that until 
we stop praying for our daily Canadian poem— 
and getting it—there isn’t much outlook for Can- 
adian verse. For all the conscious pre-occupation 
with verse in Canada, verse has never really 
thriven here, and I begin to wonder if it ever will. 
After all these years what have we? Barely 
enough to make a good anthology. Can it be that 
the Canadian nation has been suffering all the time 
from a false self-consciousness, desiring somehow 
to be literary — when all the time it has little 
genius for words and idealizes the silent man— 
and blind to the close affinity between its pioneer, 
practical traditions and the arts and crafts in 
which men use their hands as well as their heads? 

In any case there is nothing here to wail or 
knock the breast. If we can produce a Tom 
Thomson now and then, it doesn’t matter if, by 


comparison, Bliss Carman was a bit of a wash- 
out. My only argument is that self-consciousness, 
unless it is truly austere, does more harm than 
good and that, when it is misdirected, it is a curse. 
There was another voice—I forget whose—at 
the Canadian Authors’ Convention which com- 
plained of some conspiracy of university profes- 
sors against Canadian literature. Bless him, he 
might as well have complained of the sun burning 
or the rain wetting him. University professors 
are in conspiracy against literature all over the 
world, it isn’t a local phenomenon. The creative 
and the academic—whether they know it or not— 
are usually at daggers drawn. The academic mind 
always maintains that the best was long 
ago and the creative mind always believes 
—always has to believe—that the best is 
yet to come. This may not be to the credit 
of the academic mind but there is no changing it. 
And here in Canada where—in matters literary— 
all is softness, it may even serve a good purpose, 
by offering, as it were, a barbed-wire fence for 
authors to tear their pants on and toughen their 
hides. You can’t imagine George Bernard Shaw 
or D. H. Lawrence complaining that the pro- 
fessors at Oxford and Cambridge didn’t give them 
the proper assistance in their creative life. They 
knew there was nothing to be expected from that 
quarter. When they wanted assistance they 
looked to their inner light, and it is those who are 
looking to their inner light who are making Can- 
adian literature—what there is of it—today. 


INCONSTANT READER 








NEGRO WORKER 


A molten stream 

Spews from the furnace-vent, 

Hissing and spitting in the sandgroves 
In futile, boiling protest. 


A red flame splits the smoky gloom 
Like a splash of spurting blood; 

A myriad colours glare and die 
And the writhing smoke dips down. 


(A worker coughs, 
A ragged, throat-seared, cough). 


But for a fleeting moment, 
Like a copper sun above a southern sea, 
A dripping, copper gleam stands out. 


A negro worker, 

His belt sagging above two massive thighs, 
Naked up to the bandanna around his neck, 
Straightens up. 

And for a vivid moment 

The dying flame is mirrored 

Upon his naked torso’s steaming sweat. 


BERTRAM A, CHAMBERS 
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ORCHARD WAY 
By J. H. SIMPSON 


RCHARD Way rises ruthlessly from the 

lower city . . a highway dedicated to the 

great god, Speed. The Way recks little of 
consideration for the old buildings which stood in 
its wide, curved path. Nor does it waste a care 
on the desolate foot-passenger who attempts to 
traverse it nor on the lesser streets which dare to 
empty into it. 

For Orchard Way is an Arterial Highway. 
Through and along it is poured liberally the life 
stream of our day, gasoline. 

One wonders at the name. Can it be that once 
there was an orchard hereabouts? An orchard 
with kindly festoons of apple-blossom or flower- 
laden spiked branches which would later bow 
with the weight of pears? If so, Progress has 
dealt with that orchard with a firm hand. It has 
gone. 

Perhaps it once stood where that filling station 
now is. There across the road, with its bright 
blue roof and red and white supports; its two 
efficient young interne-like attendants, high- 
schooled and universitied to the end that they 
might siphon blood into the vessels of the Frank- 
enstein monsters which rush poor confused Man 
to his pleasure or to his destruction. 

Or maybe graceful rows of pleasant trees once 
ranged where yonder lunch counter stands. Don’s 
Quick Lunch, with the economically short word 
‘Eats’ outlined day and night in the lifeless red of 
thin glass tubing. Don’s Quick Lunch... ‘Our 
Specialties Fried Chicken and Hamburger’ es 
a row of swivelled stools all neatly right-turned 
to receive the coming guest, a row fronting on to 
an expanse of imitation walnut broken into sec- 
tions by grouped condiment-containers and sani- 
tary paper-napkin presses. And back of the row 
the ‘booths for ladies’ rarely used .. . appropri- 
ately enough. 

Or perhaps the orchard never did exist. Per- 
haps the sweeping, rushing highway is named for 
some city-father of the name Orchard. It is 
really immaterial. 

There is not a tree, there is not a shrub, there 
is not a blade of grass on Orchard Way. (Some 
poplars once straggled it, but a few years ago 
those who regulate such matters decided that they 
interfered ‘with traffic so they were steam- 
shovelled out and concrete was steam-shovelled in 
and the sweep of the Way was widened). White 
concrete lamp-standards, tall and brilliant of 
nights—of which the citizens of the city are vastly 
more proud than they were of the poplars—now 
line its curbs for the two miles of its asphaltic 
existence. . . A liasonic existence between the 
caldron of the city from which it surges and the 
somewhat kindlier and humbler streets into which 
it empties. Of gay little shops there are none; 
nor are there even any departmental stores, chain 
groceries or sandwich-countered drug stores. Nor 


are there human habitages worthy of the name, 
for the ‘frontage’ on the Way is neither suitable 
nor cheap enough for houses. 

So the roadside activities are largely ‘auto- 
motive.’ The filling station cheeks the jowl of 
the accessory shop. The Day and Night Garage 
advertises its ninety-five cent wash and two 
forlorn-looking little kikes of terriers ask us 
pathetically to ‘listen.’ There is an occasional 
Hamburger counter such as Don’s and there is a 
sufficiency of Rest Rooms. Vacant lots are not 
unplenty but their vacancy is either hidden by 
billboards or motlied with the junk of the dealer 
in used cars. 

The ruthlessness of Orchard Way is exempli- 
fied in its mutilated intersections. For the Way 
is not as an ordinary street; it is a gash in the 
city’s life. Up from the caldron it slashes itself, 
a modern Watling Street, towards the city’s 
imaginary gates. The city is young; the build- 
ings which stood in the path of Orchard Way were 
of small account. Where necessary in the service 
of the god they were razed; where less Spartan 
methods sufficed an ear and half of one cheek off 
the face of this one; an arm and shoulder off the 
body of that. . . So that the gash may lead, up 
from the caldron in an easy, wide grade, towards 
the city’s middle distance. Half way up the Way 
is a fill, and here the old houses which have par- 
tially survived are approached by crazy planked 
bridges to second storey entrances; their lower 
floors transformed into Black Holes of a dreary 
squalor; their upper quarters topped with radio 
aerials which seem to grasp forlornly for the 
vicarious life of a brighter world... . 


The cross streets front crazily on Orchard 
Way, and the monsters which approach the Way 
from these streets do so with a loss of their accus- 
tomed bullying haste. They hesitate, they stop 
before plunging into the vortex . . . somewhat 
after the manner of a small boy leaving the 
wading pond for the surfing ocean. 

The life of Orchard Way is a machine life; 
the voice of the Way is a Klaxon; the perfume 
of the orchard is the stink of petrol; the eyes of 
se Pia at night, are staring, swaying head- 
ights.... 


At night.... 

By day the kindly sun shines down or the 
gentle rain falls, and humanity is not entirely sub- 
merged. Though children do not play, nor lovers 
walk, on the Way, the people in the monsters 
can at least be seen. And sometimes the glis- 
tening bodies of the monsters are unclosed, and 
humans seem to ride on, rather than in, them... 
free of the constriction of steel and still a com- 
ponent part of this world of light and sunshine. 

But at night. . . Then the Way becomes a glar- 
ing thing; the high concrete standards, three- 
lamped each, vie with the flashing, rocking 
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streams from the monsters’ eyes. The stars are 
out-lighted. Over the caldron, it is true, there 
is a whitey glare in the heavens; the glare of city- 
illumination on rising smoke. But the on-rushing 
travellers of the Way do not see the heavens; 
the strip of pavement ahead; the standard 
lights, the dead unearthliness of the modern elec- 
tric signs, the flood-lighted service stations, the 
encountering glare from the passing monsters. . . 
These are the things that are seen by the travel- 
lers of the Way at night. 

Occasionally, for my sins, I find it necessary 
to tread the deserted sidewalks of the Way after 
dark. I walk the narrow asphalt path along the 
curving curb. Above me, every forty paces, shine 
the whitely brilliant triple lights atop the concrete 
standards. The sidewalk contains no living soul 
save me, but at my elbow a stream of mechan- 
ized movement rushes by . . . almost silently, for 
foot-passengers who cross the Way are even fewer 
than those who walk along it and the hoarse voice 
of the monster need not be raised. Almost 
silently, because the ingenuity of Man has dis- 
pensed with the rattle which formerly heralded 
its approach, leaving now only the purring breath 
of pistons and the soft grind of rubber on asphalt. 
The glaring eyes of the oncoming stream blind 
me; the beams from the overtaking stream dance 
on the winding curbs . . . occasionally, and I 
welcome it, a burst of song or a Bacchanalian 
shout comes to show that there are actually 
humans inside the monsters’ glossy bodies. But 
these are the exceptions; the rule is silence, save 
for the deep, hurried, purring breathing, and the 
soft grind, and an occasional rasp. 


The effect on me, the lone pedestrian, is that I, 
a relic of a kindlier and a slower age, am alone 
in a world of machinery. Incredible that my 
fellow men sit behind those steering wheels, bend- 
ing those monsters to their wills . . . surely those 
things of glittering steel and glass and nickel and 
tin are the real inhabitants of this world and that 
Man but feeds them and guides them on their 
way... 

I think of an older world. Of a little Cinque 
Port in the County of Kent. The streets are 
darker there. And much narrower. But they flow 
with life, human life. The clack, clack, clack of 
hard leather heels on pavements accompanies the 
music of human voices; these things fill the night. 
The street is alive; the occasional monster must 
go warily for it is outnumbered; its voice, shriller 
than the voices of America, is repeatedly heard 
begging to be let by ... I think of the Hohestrasse 
in a larger town, a town on the Rhine, and I 
remember that there, too, humans intermingle 
and tramp their way, jostling, laughing, cursing 
maybe ... but not lonely. 

That is the trouble with Orchard Way. 
Humanity is lonely; the humans who use the 
Way do not jostle, or laugh, or curse. Whether 
they rush up its wide curving length or glide 
down it, or whether they walk. For there is no 
one to jostle, laugh with, or curse at. The lone 
pedestrian has literally no one; the boxed-up 


inhabitants of the monsters are either staring 
intently at the strip of roadway ahead or isolated 
in a rear-seat world all their own. 

Sometimes a happy world? Maybe. But one 
does not associate Happiness with Orchard Way. 
You may be on the way to Happiness, you may 
be coming from it, but the Way is concerned only 
with your comings and your goings. 

One night, while incongruously happy, I en- 
countered a policeman on Orchard Way. It was 
midnight. 

_ ‘Good evening, officer!’ I greeted him mer- 
rily, and he stared at me with silence and sus- 
picion. And I realized that such blithesomeness 
was unseemly in one not drunk; in one intoxi- 
cated only with joie de vivre and not with Bour- 
bon. The man regarded me, as I passed, without 
one word, and, turning my head some paces down 
the Way, I found him still standing there, about- 
faced, watching me. I was gay; I spoke unneces- 
sarily; I was afoot; ergo; I was a doubtful 
character. 

I laughed and turned at an intersection into 
a side street. A particularly brutal intersection 
marred by a three-storey building once square 
but now shaped like a pound of cheese. 

The path of the side-street, like the path of the 
Way, was deserted. But at my elbow there was 
this great difference: whereas the Way is a 
moving street from curb to curb, the little side- 
street is lined with darkened and quietened mon- 
sters at rest. Not so glittering and glossy these 
less-fortunate mechanical life-mates of Man. For 
Man, in their particular case, having mortgaged 
his estate for them, hath not where to lay their 
heads. .. 

And as I pondered this I heard, from the dark- 
ened interior of one of these quietened things, of 
the humblest make, the sound of lips on lips. . . 
And I laughed and bowed my salute to the unseen 
occupants of the dark coupe. For here were two 
who had bowed the monster to their will. 

And in these two must we place our hopes for 
the future of the race, as Herr Capek placed his 
in the two humanized Robots who survived in 
R.U.R. In these two... not in television, air- 
planes, violet rays or .. . arterial highways. 








WHARF-LOUNGER 


I lean here—close to youth once more! 
This sea-gull wharf is dear to me— 

Where these clear breezes bring ashore 
The fresh, cool sunlight of the sea. 


Slim masts are nodding to the sky; 

I hear the schooners croon their hopes 
As rhythmic hawsers lift and sigh 

A lullaby of straining ropes. 


I love that sound; My old heart skips 
With those blithe waves beneath the sun. 
I fancy I see full-rigged ships 
And life has only just begun! 


ALAN B. CREIGHTON 
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UNINVITED 
By MARY CORNELL 


HE was afraid that perhaps she ought not to 

be going to Aunt Addie’s at all. They 

mightn’t want her. But then again maybe it 
was that they had just forgotten about her being 
this near and would really wish to see her if they 
just happened to think of her. At any rate it 
wouldn’t hurt to go up to the door and say, ‘Aunt 
Addie, I haven’t come to stay,’ and then Aunt 
Addie would soon let on whether she wanted her 
to stay. And if she didn’t want her she would 
go away. Right at once, no matter how hard it 
was to go. 

Cliff opened the door. 

‘Hello there, Lola! My but you’re a stranger!’ 

That encouraged her, his saying she was a 
stranger. It went to show that she hadn’t both- 
ered them for a very long time now. 

‘I’ve been busy,’ she gave as an excuse. She 
wouldn’t let on how hard she had tried to hold 
herself back until they sent an invitation. 

‘Edna’s hanging around somewheres. Sit 
down, Lola; she’ll be along soon. Hi there, 
Edna!’ he called. 

He went out of the door whistling. She sat 
down on a kitchen chair between the window and 
the woodbox. She was hopeful now. Cliff had 
acted as though it was the most natural thing for 
her to drop in to see Edna, almost as though she 
had been expected. 

She glanced down at her newly-dyed suit and 
it gave her confidence. It had been that pretty 
knitted gray with rose collar and cuffs that Helen 
Simpson had worn three summers ago. Every- 
thing of Helen’s was so swell, and now that old 
Mrs. Simpson had helped her to dye it Lola wasn’t 
so badly dressed at all. It was a pity she should 
have been so shabby that last time that she came 
to Aunt Addie’s. She hadn’t meant to be careless 
but somehow at the time she hadn’t thought about 
anyone noticing what she wore. She had been so 
lonely over there with old Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, 
and Aunt Addie had told her to come whenever 
she was lonely. But Edna had happened to have 
a girl friend out from town and at the supper 
table Edna had talked to the girl friend all the 
time and had not spoken to Lola once, and Lola 
had wondered if it was because there was some- 
thing wrong with her clothes. But she knew 
there was nothing wrong with them this time. 
She had seen to that. 

Aunt Addie bustled in from out of doors. 

‘Why Lola, is that you, child? Have they left 
you out here all by yourself?” 

Lola couldn’t bear that suggestion of neglect. 
She hastened to combat it. 

‘Edna doesn’t know I’m here, Aunt Addie. 
Cliff’s gone to fetch her.’ 

‘That’s funny! I think I can hear them talk- 
ing in the front room. Come on in to them, Lola.’ 

But Lola wanted first to be sure that Edna 
really wished to have her in there. 

‘I didn’t come to stay, Aunt Addie,’ she said. 


‘We’ve been meaning to have you over for the 
longest time, Lola, but we’ve been that put about 
with one thing and another and Edna and... Is 
old Mrs. Simpson good to you, Lola?’ 

‘Oh, yes, she’s good to me.’ 

‘You get all you want to eat?’ 

‘Oh, yes ... I could get far more than I want 
to eat.’ 

‘Well I’m giad to hear that. You know there 
was one day last week your Uncle Jim was asking 
about you and we just said how we’d have to have 
you right over, and then that little colt that’s in 
the stable .. . one of the little colts, Lola ... the 
thoroughbred one... we’re anxious to raise him 
... and he’d been out in the field and got cut on 
the barb wire and... And so you like it all right 
at Simpsons’, Lola? Yes, I’m glad to hear that.’ 

‘They go to bed at eight o’clock,’ said Lola. 

‘At eight o’clock? Do they really! Now that 
will give you a nice quiet ev... .’ Aunt Addie 
stopped abruptly and looked at Lola with a certain 
speculative surprise. ‘Really, Lola ... And the 
little thing got so badly torn . . . its little leg was 
torn, Lola, and it’s the thoroughbred, and we don’t 
want it lame, and we thought maybe some of the 
ligaments ... so we sent for the vet. And we'd 
just been going to, that very day. .. Have you 
heard from your mother, Lola? How is Freda?’ 

‘Freda’s better, but Mother wants me to stay 
a while longer at the Simpsons’.’ 

‘And they’re good to you? That’s fine, Lola. 
Edna dear, here is Lola.’ 

Lola was reaping her reward for having stayed 
away so long. Maybe if she had come sooner 
they would have acted as if afraid that she might 
worry them too often, and then she would have 
felt humiliated and could never have come again. 
Instead of that they were actually sorry for 
having left her alone so long. 

Edna came and stood in the doorway that led 
to the front rooms. 

‘Oh hello, Lola. How are you?’ 

‘I’m very well, thank you.’ 

‘And how is Aunt Effie?’ 

‘She’s very well, thank you.’ 

‘Do you like it at Simpsons’ ?’ 

‘I like it all right.’ 

Lola felt oppressed by the dazzling prettiness 
of Edna’s dress. 

‘Well, can’t you come out and talk to your 

cousin a minute?’ demanded Aunt Addie. 

‘I can’t, Mamma. You know my company has 
arrived.’ 

‘Then take Lola in and have her meet your 
company.’ 

‘I’ve got to be going now,’ said Lola. 

‘But you’ve just this moment come and we’re 
going to have a cup of tea. You go on in with 
Edna.’ 

‘I’m afraid my clothes aren’t good enough.’ 

‘Now what’s wrong with your clothes, I’d like 
to know?’ 
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Edna was gone from the doorway. It was 
clear to Lola that this was the right time to go. 
If she didn’t stay another minute Aunt Addie 
would be sort of shocked to see her go off lone- 
some like that and would see to it that she came 
pack real soon. Perhaps would even send her a 
special invitation. 

‘You know, Edna is having some friends out 
from town,’ Aunt Addie explained. ‘She’s going 
to serve them a cup of tea. One of them’s Edna’s 
music teacher. You know Edna’s been taking 
music and getting along just fine. You haven’t 
heard Edna play for a long time, have you, Lola? 
Well you must come over and have her play for 
you sometime. When she’s not so busy. And 
then there’s Arthur and another young man over 
from Fort William. There, d’you hear that? 
That’s Edna’s music teacher playing. Isn’t that 
grand ?’ 

Lola couldn’t get up and go away before the 
piece was finished or it might look as though she 
wasn’t fond of music, and Aunt Addie would 
think it funny of her not to be fond of music. 

‘My, isn’t that grand!’ murmured Lola. 

Aunt Addie had disappeared into the pantry. 
The music ended. Now was the time for Lola 
to go. Old Mr. and Mrs. Simpson would be in 
bed. The house would be dark. The stars that 
she so often loved to see would be shining in 
through her window pane, but tonight she had 
no desire to look at the stars. Perhaps it wouldn’t 
hurt to wait just a little minute longer. Just 
till Aunt Addie came back from the pantry. So 
that she could say goodnight to her. 

Uncle Jim stamped in from outdoors and 
stared at her before recognizing her. 

‘Well if it hain’t Lola! And how are you, 
Lola?’ 

She tried to shout loud enough to tell him she 
was well. 

‘I didn’t know you was here. Why didn’t you 
come over for supper?’ 

‘I had tea at the Simpsons’.’ 

‘You had your tea? No, you hadn’t. Not here 
any rate. Ought’ve come in time for supper. And 
how is Freddie?’ 

By the time Freda was born Uncle Jim had 
become too deaf to be able to make out her name. 
He repeatedly asked why she had been given a 
boy’s name. 

‘Why don’t you come along in where the com- 
pany is?’ enquired Uncle Jim. 

Lola shook her head and tried to tell him she 
had to go home. 

‘You say they’ve gone home. No, they ain’t. 
T’ll just look in and see if they ain’t there.’ 

Aunt Addie came out from the pantry carrying 
a plate of sandwiches and a layer cake. 

‘I’ve got to go now,’ Lola uttered aloud; but 
Uncle Jim was stamping out from the front room 
at the moment and her voice got drowned in the 
fall of his feet. 

‘Say, who’s that other young man in there?’ 
asked Uncle Jim. 

‘If I was ever to talk loud enough to make you 
hear,’ Aunt Addie replied, winking at Lola in 


secret understanding, ‘it’d be heard by everyone 
in the house.’ 

Lola was afraid that when she was gone they 
would recall how dull she had been. If she could 
think of something to say that would sound more 
like the way Edna talked. Tell them something 
funny that had happened at old Mrs. Simpson’s. 
Edna was always seeing something funny about 
the Simpsons. But Lola couldn’t think of any- 
thing that had happened. She had already told 
how the old people went to bed at eight o’clock 
a they didn’t seem to see anything funny in 

at. 

‘I just been sayin’,’ said Uncle Jim, ‘why didn’t 
Lola come over in time for supper? You mustn’t 
forget we’re neighbours now, Lola.’ 

She braced her feet against the floor, ready to 
rise. A gust of strong young laughter broke 
through the barrier of plastered walls. Lola held 
her breath to listen. Perhaps Edna would step 
out as far as the door again and ask some other 
question and this time she would try to think of 
something bright and not just stupidly answer, 
‘I’m very well, thank you.’ 

‘Say, when are the eats coming along?’ Edna 
cried, breaking in upon them. 

‘You better get out here after your own eats, 
young lady,’ her mother rebuked her. 

‘Say, Mamma, what d’you think that Mr. Wel- 
wood’s been telling us?’ 

‘Who’s that other young man in there?’ her 
father urged in a loud whisper. 

Edna snatched a pencil and piece of paper 
from the kitchen sideboard and scribbled some- 
thing on it. 

‘From Fort William,’ read Uncle Jim. ‘Yes, 
but what’s he doin’ here?’ 

Edna threw up her arms in a gesture of help- 
lessness. 

‘And Mamma, Mr. Wellwood says...’ 

Her voice rippled away as she arranged cups 
and saucers on a tray. Lola listened charmed and 
agonized. Oh, why hadn’t she gone away before 
this! Before Edna came back a second time. Or 
long before that even. She could have said: ‘I 
just thought I’d run over to see how you all were, 
but I must get straight back.’ Then they’d all have 
been startled by her hurry and arranged that she 
should come back real soon. Now they’d think 
it didn’t matter and that it was enough to give 
her tea and cake. But she didn’t want the tea and 
cake. Oh, she didn’t want that at all! She must 
go away quick now so as to let them know that 
she didn’t come for that. : 

‘Aunt Addie, I got to go now. I just run over 
to see how you all were.’ 

‘You’re not goin’ off now?’ Uncle Jim took 
her by the arm and held her fast. ‘Just when 
we’re goin’ to get something to eat?’ 

‘Of course she’s not.’ Aunt Addie was pre- 
occupied with the cake which had to be cut into 
certain shapes, but she talked over and past the 
cake towards Lola. ‘If she’s shy about going into 
the other room she can set right down here and 
we'll have our cup of tea together.’ — 

Wasn’t it dreadful to be getting in Aunt 
Addie’s way like this! Making her hate her! 
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Making everybody despise her! Why couldn’t she 
make herself go just to show them that she meant 
what she said and wasn’t begging? But oh, she 
couldn’t! Not right now—not with Edna and 
Aunt Addie and Mr. Wellwood and the cups of 
tea and cake and nothing outside but the stars 
and the lonely road and the dark house at the 
end of the road. Perhaps they really wanted her 
to stay and wouldn’t like it if she went away now. 
Of course they were all busy with Edna’s guests, 
for they must think of them first, but if she 
stayed just a little longer and could perhaps think 
of something bright to say then they might begin 
to think it was rather nice to have her and even 
hope that she would come again. There was Uncle 
Jim anyway who was sure to want her because 
he was too deaf to know how really dumb she 
was, and besides he always thought of her as poor 
Effie’s little girl. 

She and Aunt Addie were sitting up to the 
kitchen table and eating the same kind of food 
that Edna’s guests were having, only it was 
different, too—different the way the stars are 
different in summer and in winter. Aunt Addie 
was going over all the times they had meant to 
invite Lola, and now and again above her droning 
voice came the sound of brisk young laughter. 

Cliff trotted out carrying the water pitcher 
and stood beside his mother. 

er what’s this stuff Edna’s trying to pull 
off ?” 

‘Pull off?’ Aunt Addie repeated suspiciously. 

‘What I mean is that Art Glover’s a nut. A 
dumb nut at that.’ 

‘Cliff! Cliff, what are you saying?’ 





‘I said “dumb,” Mother. Now don’t get evil. 
minded. D-U-M-B, dumb. Dumb nut, get me?” 
‘I can’t see anything wrong with Authur,’ 

‘Edna’s a little snipe, that’s what she is. She’s 
not playing square with Arthur, but then he’s a 
nut to stand for it. A fella like this Wellwood 
comes along and he’s the whole cheese, but Art 
does for the daily round.’ 

‘Well, Edna will have to settle her own affairs, 
I’m sure I can’t do anything with her.’ 

‘Gee whiz, fancy trying to do anything with 
Edna. But I’m damn sorry—ugh !—“dumb” sorry 
for Art just the same.’ 

‘Say, Cliff, can’t you get a rustle on?’ Edna 
called from the doorway. ‘We’re waiting for that 
hot water.’ 

‘Coming, kid.’ 

‘You must let Cliff take you home,’ said Aunt 
Addie. 

‘Oh, no, no!’ Lola protested. ‘Please, please 
don’t! I’m not one bit frightened and I just love 
going home alone.’ 

‘Then we mustn’t keep you any longer, dear, 
- I don’t like to think of you being out too late 
alone.’ 

Why couldn’t she have gone before anyone had 
to tell her to go! Oh, she had spoiled everything! 
The very stars knew all about what she had done. 
Only they were dumb—dumb! too nice to speak 
about it. They let her pass by without noticing 
her ... up there having tea together. 

‘O, Arthur! Arthur!’ her quivering lips mur- 
mured, ‘if you ever loved me I’d never treat you 
that way.’ 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA ET OPERE SUO 
By FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE 


OTH my way of living and my way of writing 

have been bitterly, even venomously attacked. 

I have never answered any individual, wait- 
ing for some opportunity to say a few words in 
a less personal and more generally valid way. I 
will deal with the two in their order, as far as it 
is possible to separate the two. 

For, after all, my way of living is conditioned 
by my aims in writing; or, in other words, I am 
a writer first and a living being only secondarily. 
It remains, of course, true that the total of the 
writer’s work is necessarily determined by the 
sum of his experience; but with me, who am in 
my sixtieth year and have been writing and pub- 
lishing for over four decades, though only recently 
under my name, the time has long since arrived 
when I deliberately limited experience in the 
horizontal, so to speak, and sank my shafts per- 
pendicularly into the depths. 

What are my aims in writing? What I have 
to say will sound presumptuous to many; it is not 
meant so, for nobody realizes more profoundly 
than myself how much achievement has fallen 
short of the aim in the past, and, seeing what 
life has made of me (a stunted growth, starved, 


by a relentless struggle for the daily bread, of 
intellectual food and of leisure), how much it is 
bound to fall short in the future. But my aim is 
still what it was at eighteen; and I would today 
rather live and work with that aim in view, 
knowing that I must fail of attaining it, than 
lower the aim and reach a lesser goal. 


__ I aim at building the sort of work which, while 
like the pyramids, taking time to build, will also 
stand for some little time after being completed. 
But since time is a commodity of which few except 
myself seem to have a supply on hand these days 
(I having saved it for thinking and writing by 
the expedient of not spending it on either living 
or amassing wealth), how could I possibly exist 
except under conditions of almost total retire- 
ment? Metaphorically speaking, I live in the 
wilderness and cannot afford to take part in the 
activities of my fellows. Necessarily, in my way 
of living as well as of my writing, I am a member 
of the opposition; and whether I belong to a 
party of yesterday or tomorrow remains to be 
seen. Thus, though I am a lover of music, I abhor 
the gramophone and the radio; though I love to 
talk to my neighbours, I will not tolerate the tele- 
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phone in my house; though I am keenly interested 
in the events of the world and the thought of my 
contemporaries, I read neither the daily press nor 
the average magazine and very few books 
(though, truth to tell, I read about as many good 
ones as I can lay my hand on—a thing which is 
more fully explained in a little unpublished work 
entitled In Praise of Poverty); for exercise I 
resort to walking without carrying steel-tipped 
sticks with which to drive a hard little ball before 
me; for entertainment, to almost anything but 
games. Otherwise I claim to be ‘normal.’ In a 
single word, I do not ‘conform’; and that, I take 
it, is the unforgivable sin in this our America of 


today. 

We artists—for, whether my work will prove 
to be art or not, I am that psychological phenom- 
enon, an artist who cares much for his work and 
little for himself—we artists need solitude above 
all. Unfortunately, we also need books and life; 
and in that contradictory need lies our peculiar 
dilemma. We need solitude because only when we 
are alone can we penetrate to any kind of truth— 
to that reality which, in so-called real life, is dis- 
guised by thousands upon thousands of inessen- 
tials. Not for nothing is the muse of female 
gender: like any real woman she needs to be 
wooed in a fury of concentration, not in the 
intervals of relaxation between the pursuit of a 
dollar and a dinner party. We need solitude, 
further, because only when we are alone can we 
abstain from the narcotics of a social life; we 
dare not use any stimulant but one, and that is 
sleep; like women during gestation we care too 
much for our offspring not to refuse all others, no 
matter how much we may crave for them. For 
let it be said that ours is a strenuous task. In 
the complex, involved, manifoldly conditioned 
‘appearances’ of this kaleidoscopic world we have 
to find what is common to all of them, what is 
simple and typical: the component parts of all 
those many patterns in the kaleidoscope which, 
to the casual observer, constitute the essential 
pictures. We abhor what makes up nine hundred 
and ninety-nine per mill of the current imagina- 
tive reading matter: all that is exceptional, pic- 
turesque, and baroque — the steep gesture, the 
exaggerated emotion, the florid phrase, the ‘queer’ 
in character as well as in situation; these are the 
opiates of a nerve-racked ‘public.’ We artists 
grope for the stars; and perhaps our grasp will 
not reach them any sooner than the light of some 
of them reaches the earth; perhaps it will never 
reach them. We cannot help ourselves; we do 
not choose our themes nor our methods of treat- 
ment; they are imposed upon us. Nor are we 
greatly concerned about our failure or success. 
But we have the consuming desire of that grasp. 
What, then, could we have in common with those 
whose dream is of the next movie-ticket or a more 
expensive radio set? 

Our lives, I said, are conditioned by our work. 
What about that work, since it seems so im- 
portant to us? 

First of all, though we are the children of our 
day, we are not concerned with any sort of literary 
school or tradition—which, paradoxically, is our 


way of fitting ourselves into the so-called great 
tradition. Nor are we concerned with depicting, 
realistically or otherwise, the life of modern 
Canada or of any section of it. We believe that 
a good deal of truth about Canada may be culled 
from our books, and of a kind not commonly 
traded in; but to depict such truth does not enter 
among our aims. We are concerned with some- 
thing more fundamental which we might just as 
well have propounded with a setting of ancient 
Greece or mediaeval Europe had we happened to 
live in such surroundings; for only then could 
we have been sufficiently familiar with that set- 
ting to use it. We are concerned with showing, 
in the casual disguise of whatever setting we have 
happened to be thrown into, some of the univer- 
sally valid and generally human, and, we opine, 
therefore tragic or comic (according as you look 
at them) conditions of man’s life on earth. (Is 
it not striking how soon mere ‘humour’ becomes 
obsolescent so that a commentary is needed to 
expound it? And what is more barren than the 
expounding of humour?) 

It has been said that our work, being stark, 
is fundamentally ugly. That may well be, though 
we do not believe it; ideas of beauty change 
according to the capacity of finding it. We are 
the heirs of two thousand years of Christianity 
and of half a millennium of science; and, though, 
in our aims, we go back into the past beyond both 
science and Christianity, we are profoundly in- 
fluenced by both in our methods; meticulously we 
find a peculiar sort of happiness in finding know- 
ledge: we are very conscientious and refuse to be 
bribed into compliance with the demands of our 
day: that is our Christian and scientific heritage 
which we may curse but which we cannot escape. 
On the other hand, just as Homer, Aeschylus, and 
Simonides live today, in spite of two thousand 
years of Christianity, so we aim at creating that 
which will live beyond Christianity and in spite 
of whatever sublimation may take its place. We 
shall most certainly fail in that; for, as I have 
explained elsewhere, this is not a time for the pro- 
duction of great art; but we are content to be the 
forerunners of such a time; and, to say it once 
more, we are not much concerned about our ulti- 
mate failure or success. Failure may be tragic; 
but we do not shrink from tragedy; we are not 
loose-lipped women. 

Secondly, we consider even such achievements 
as that, let us say, of Dickens or Thackeray as 
mere preliminaries, as mere foreground achieve- 
ments: quite likely their achievement will, in the 
long-run, outshine any achievement to which we 
may even approach; but the point is that it was 
won on a territory which we deliberately re- 
pudiate. They were the masters of mixed styles 
and the heirs of romanticism. The public calls 
us realists; we call ourselves classicists, perhaps 
in a merely epigonic sense, to borrow a term from 
German critics; time will have to tell; we 
are in no hurry. Much might be said about this 
opposition between romanticism and classicism; 
I have tried to say some of it elsewhere; but at 
the bottom of it all is this: romanticism places a 
right against a wrong: God against the devil; 
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and we have long come to suspect that there is no 
devil; or that, at least, he is only one of God’s 
degenerate children and god-like still. It may be 
well to state expressly that we do not limit the 
term romanticism to that comparatively insig- 
nificant (though, in a lyrical sense, extremely 
splendid and iridescent) fraction of the movement 
which, in England, found its supreme expression 
around the turn of the last century. Romanticism 
was a European movement and found more typical 
expression in continental Europe than in Eng- 
land: forms that continue to dominate much 
thought today. Classicism opposes a right to a 
right; and we, too, believe that there is no need, 
in order to arrive at a conflict—the life-blood of 
narrative art—to resort to a falsification of life. 
Life swarms with conflicts; in a sense it is con- 
flict; and in every conflict both sides are right, 
for both sides are human. 

The Victorians, I said, were masters of mixed 
styles. A mixed style softens matters down for 
a debilitated taste: it is the proper food for a 
pessimistic age (but, I am afraid, the diagnosis 
of pessimism has still to be made for that period 
of British history). We are just beginning to 
take courage again and to place ourselves beyond 
pessimism and optimism; where the ancients stood 
and a few of the moderns. Only ages of real 
courage, able to face life as it is, have enjoyed 
tragedy and its unmixed style. Tragedy is the 
proper food for men with masculine tastes; and so, 
by the way, is comedy, taking the word in its 
strictest sense which excludes both irony and 
humour. The mixture of the two is the food of a 
feministic civilization: the tear in the eye and a 
smile on the lip; and the reader divines that, in 
spite of its antics, the present age is trying to rid 
itself of the apotheosis of the ‘eternally feminine.’ 

It has been said that our work is inconsistent 
in itself. That, too, may be, though hardly in the 
sense in which the charge has been made: we 
shall see by-and-by; there is no hurry. We choose 
milieus, so-called critics assert, in which problems 
are simplified because they arise in their lowest 
terms: our characters, they say, are primitive, 
unrefined by the conventions of a complex civiliza- 
tion, and inarticulate; yet, the moment it suits 
us, we let them express themselves with amazing 
lucidity. Primitive? Perhaps. But what is meant 
by the term? Birth is primitive; death is; and 
all of life between the two except in the inessen- 
tials of the methods by which its needs are satis- 
fied. The charge of inarticulacy is, of course, 
simply nonsense. In a new country nobody is 
primitive if the word is to convey a lack of com- 
plexity in emotional experience. In that sense, 
the so-called sophisticate is more primitive than 
the transplanted peasant. The latter is merely 
silent under ordinary circumstances. That, in an 
emotional crisis, he shows his complexity with 
amazing lucidity is due to the fact that he has 
thought more, and more deeply, than the average 
dweller in cities. Like ourselves, the artists, he 
has had time to explore his own complexity. We, 
of course, assume the right to correct his spelling 
and grammar; we are artists, not phonographs. 
That, ordinarily, he does not speak without hesi- 


tation and seeming uncertainty, especially of him- 
self, is due to his reticence, his disinclination to 
reveal himself, his pride. It is not true that what 
is commonly called education, except in its highest 
forms, makes for articulacy in a deeper sense; 
it merely makes for readiness of expression in 
inessentials. 


Another point needs to be touched on here, 
National characteristics, and therefore the dis- 
tinguishing features of national civilizations, do 
not primarily arise in urban centres; they merely 
crystallize there, provided they are strong enough, 
developed as they are elsewhere and transplanted 
to the city, to withstand the levelling and ‘shal- 
lowing’ (sit venia verbo) influence of city life. 
Urban civilizations (except where they were 
urban merely in appearance, as in pre-Periclean 
Athens) tend to become alike in all countries, 
Even distinctions of language tend to disappear: 
see the Europe of, let us say, 1800. But the 
European peasant remained what he had been: 
German, Dutch, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, French, 
When the superficially unifying influence growing 
out of the cultural predominance of France in 
Europe, before 1789, had been overthrown 
(strange to say, by Napoleon), the capitals of 
Europe became national again, forced into their 
new (or old) moulds by pressure from below, not 
from above. Above, in Germany, f.i., stood 
Goethe, aloof from national aspirations (again, 
strange to say, this is even today made an indict- 
ment against him). We do not mean to say that 
national differentiation is necessarily a desirable 
thing; too often it is not; but the cry is today, 
‘Let Canada be a nation,’ and therefore we repeat 
the differences in national character are most 
pronounced in those who are in immediate contact 
with the soil they sprang from; for they rest on 
geographic, topographic, and climatic conditions. 
Again, I do not mean to suggest that rural civil- 
izations are more desirable or of a higher type; 
I merely wish to point out that in them the origin 
of national differentiation has to be looked for. 
In Canada, the fundamentally new things, a new 
attitude towards life and its mysteries, arise in 
the country, not in the city. In contradistinction 
to older countries, the city stands here for the con- 
servative tendencies: the country is in a cultural 
revolt; the city tries to impose upon it some 
semblance of a cultural continuity. Between the 
two tendencies individuals are being ground up 
as between the upper and the nether millstones. 
This needed to be mentioned because it, too, is one 
of our topics. 


One of our topics? Oh, the weariness of it 
all! For, what we are trying to do cannot become 
clear till at least a trace of the walls of that 
edifice becomes visible which we are trying to 
erect: so far, we have put down only a few of 
the foundation stones. And so we come back to 
this: either our day has been, or our day will 
come; we only know that, in our aim, we are not 
of this day of false fronts and shoddy. But we 
also know that, if our lives and works are to be 
of any value whatever (and we sometimes doubt 
it), they will be so precisely on that account. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


NCE upon a time—these things will happen 
—a publishing house received a manuscript 
collection of verse. It was an experienced 
publishing house and fully prepared for such 
emergencies. It sent the manuscript to a teacher 
of poetic technique, confident that he would deal 
with it decisively. He did. He returned it with 
a note describing the collection as ‘poems on love 
and other reflective subjects.’ And that was that. 

Now, whatever love may be—and I shall not 
hazard a definition—it is not a reflective subject. 
Neither are fear and desire and death. We who 
are mortal are thrust by these into a realization 
of how bitter are the bonds of our mortality. 
Before them reflection vanishes and reason and 
resolution become of no avail. And because in 
these a man finds himself swayed by forces beyond 
his control, they have been since poetry began the 
themes for which only poetry is adequate. 

Yet in this very fact the poet faces a real dis- 
advantage. I think that one reason why the 
somewhat extravagant reception of Miss Millay’s 
earlier work has been considerably modified of 
late may be found in just this presence, in her 
poems, of a high established tradition. Her best 
work deals with emotions which are fundamental 
and universal; ‘her sweetest songs are those which 
tell of saddest thought. ‘There is no lack of 
originality of approach or individuality of expres- 
sion. But the themes are often familiar: they 
recur continually in English poetry; they may 
not always satisfy the Athenian quest for new 
things so characteristic of the modern temper. 
Which need not prevent the poetry from being 
very fine poetry indeed. 

The difficulty which I feel about Miss Millay’s 
work springs, in fact, from directly opposite 
causes. Her sincerity when dealing with a 
genuine emotional experience results in a vivid 
directness; when the impulse is less powerful, it 
suffers inevitably in its expression. And one 
cause of the unevenness of her poetry lies in the 
fact that she will write for the sake of writing 
when she has comparatively little to say. Itis a 
fault common to all poets, and need not be fatal; 
but in Miss Millay’s case it too often leads to a 
strained manner, and to an effort to compensate 
for paucity of content by a false and over-man- 
nered technique. I suspect, too, that she has an 
artist’s consciousness of this unsatisfactory result, 
which leads her still further into efforts remote 
from her essential talent; whence arise many 
disappointments. 

There is an English edition of her earlier work 
which illustrates this point. It embodies her first 
. three books in a single volume containing Renas- 
cence, A Few Figs from Thistles, and Second 
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April. To read through this volume is to realize 
how far she can fall below her true capacity when 
her mood fails her, and how uncertain she seems 
to be about her true medium of expression. 

There was a freshness and charm about 
Renascence that put the author at once in the 
ranks of the genuine poets. Especially in the 
title poem she showed a range of imagination, a 
felicity of expression, an emotional power which 
made her a writer to be seriously considered. The 
same qualities appeared in her sonnets; and if 
some of the lyrics were rather fragile, there was 
even in these a gracefulness which was wholly 
welcome. 

Then came A Few Figs from Thistles. Read- 
ing it after the first volume, one is moved to 
wonder what unfortunate influence had become 
dominant over Miss Millay in the interval. All 
the qualities of her earlier poems had vanished 
except the gracefulness of technique, and even 
this was too often marred by a self-conscious 
pertness. Occasionally, as in the short poem he- 
ginning ‘I am not willing you should go into the 
earth, where Helen went,’ she expressed a happy 
conceit with a finish that left little to be desired. 
But for the most part the sincerity was replaced 
by a pseudo-sophisticated smartness, well enough 
in an ordinary rhymester but unworthy of Miss 
Millay’s ability. The lyrist had given up song for 
repartee. But her answers were too glib; she 
had clearly been memorizing them from the back 
of the book. 

Second April marked something of a return 
to her earlier manner. Here again was simplicity 
and sincerity, together with a use of nature 
imagery which was new and effective. But accom- 
panying these was a note of striving in many of 
the poems which showed a lack of assurance and 
a groping for something new in theme and expres- 
sion. ‘The Blue-Flag in the Bog’ was an uncon- 
vincing echo of ‘Renascence’; the experiments in 
free verse were by no means invariably happy. 
Such a poem as ‘Elegy Before Death’ recaptured 
her earlier freshness and gave it a new richness 
and maturity. But few of the verses achieved 
such serene completeness, and the volume had an 
uneven quality in spite of the real merit it 
contained. 

There was a more assured touch in The Harp 
Weaver. Many of the best qualities of Second 
April reappeared, and much of the imaginative 
fantasy of Renascence. She did not always resist 
the temptation to turn out a verse more neat than 
sincere, and an air of experiment still hovered 
over some of the poems. But even here the suc- 
cess was more definite than in her previous work. 
One began to feel that she was at last achieving 
the mastery of a definite and individual manner. 

Hence, no doubt, the disappointment with The 
Buck in the Snow. More than in any of the other 
volumes, one felt here a definite struggle of tran- 
sition. Either the old inspiration had failed or 
the old manner had ceased to satisfy. Certainly 
there was a searching after new things, and a 
search none too well rewarded. She came closest 
to it in the really fine ‘Dirge Without Music,’ in 
which emotional content is united to freedom of 
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rhythm with remarkable felicity. Few other 
poems in the volume achieve the same measure of 


success. 

In many ways the contrast presented by her 
latest volume is so bold as to be almost startling. 
Experimental verse is suddenly abandoned; she 
returns to an older form with its most rigorous 
demands—the sonnet sequence. It is a form in 
which one has learned not to look for complete 
success; but the high quality of the verse is un- 
mistakable. It is not uniform; the ideas occa- 
sionally fail in clarity, and that is a thing the 
sonnet will not tolerate. But in the best of them 
there is a passion and a power that is rarely sur- 
passed. I would not suggest that it marks the 
culmination of Miss Millay’s poetic development, 
but it is a very definite step along the road. 

Yet the volume has not been received with 
universal favour. The complaint is still voiced 
that it is too much in the tradition; the demand 
is still heard for greater novelty in craftsman- 
ship. May I again suggest that the effort to meet 
this demand has been responsible for many of 
Miss Millay’s shortcomings in her previous 
volumes, and that it is no part of her essential 
duty to listen to it. A poet is not obliged to create 
new verse forms. His first concern is to write 
poetry. If in the process he turns to new subjects 
or evolves a new form that suits his purpose better 
than the old, that is secondary and incidental. 
Miss Millay has written poetry. She has written 
it because she found in emotional experience some- 
thing which demanded poetry for its expression. 
That is the first and true essential. When that 
is present—as it is over and over again in the 
best of her work—the form will adapt itself to the 
content. When it fails, neither neatness nor 
novelty can compensate for its absence. 
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COMMENT ON ART 


URING the summer months Canadian artists who 

are real people—many of them are land-owners, 

prosperous in business fields, all full-fledged ladies 
and gentlemen—take a holiday. They go to lake resorts, 
some to Superior ones, others to Stoney ones. Those who 
are more ambitious take canoe trips on the Mattagami, or 
plant their tent on the roughest edges of the Georgian 
Bay. There are a few chosen ones who travel as far as 
the North Pole in order to keep cool—any and every criti- 
cism notwithstanding. Only the art critic stays at home 
with nothing left to criticize. Art criticism, although a 
thorny job 1s not a prosperous one, so that he who says 
what’s what and what is not has no resources to fall back 
on when vacation time arrives. Yet we refuse to stop 
criticizing and since no Canadian artist is on hand to be 
told a truth or two about his last work, the art critic 
turns to what will disturb no one’s holiday a few con- 
siderations which are not of local interest but have to do 
with Chinese art. Here is a long-delayed review of a 
worthy book. 


* * * 


This is a book* which speculative minds inter- 
ested in art from the standpoint of its philosophi- 
cal contents or implications will lay aside, even 
before they have started to read it. To those who 
call themselves ‘lovers of Chinese art’ and wish 
to fortify their knowledge of actual facts about 
Chinese painting, sculpture, architecture, bronzes, 
ceramics, jades, lacquer, and textiles, the book 
will be valuable. 

To me the very high standard of its scholarly 
contents only serves to emphasize the failure of 
most attempts at writing about Chinese art. The 
premises in this work, as in the case of practically 
every book on the subject, are wrong. ‘In any 
investigation in the field of the history of art,’ 
says Mr. Cohn, ‘the ideal method of approach is 
undoubtedly to place oneself in a position to 
understand the artistic productions and the artis- 
tic development of a people from the works them- 
selves.’ This is placing the cart before the horse. 
The cut and dried method seems to be general in 
the study of oriental arts. The excuse on the part 
of the writers is that they are presenting a history 
of these arts. The question is, however, how can 
there be a history of any expression of man and 
his life when only figure measurements and such 
scientific, or rather, solely arithmetical proposi- 
tions are offered? No wonder then that the appre- 
ciation of those who think that they appreciate 
oriental arts is similar to that of a book-worm 
for books, purely livresque, not at all comprehen- 
sive or sympathetic, still less intelligent in any 
way. 

I am not finding fault, in particular, with the 
book which Mr. Cohn has written, for if one has 
accepted once for all that all there is in Chinese 
art is what fills volumes on dynasties, periods, and 
schools, then, by all means, this book is greatly 
better than many which have been published and 
which have a good name. It is written with no 
pedantry at all, in a form intelligible to all. Its 
chapters are clearly outlined, the reproductions 
are well chosen and excellently presented, and it 
includes a very authoritative ‘Select Bibliography.’ 
Yet with it all and like other books on the same 





* CHINESE ART, by William Cohn (The Studio; 10/6). 
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subject, it does not begin to tell us anything about 
Chinese art; how it happens that it is Chinese, 
how much or how little Chinese it is, how Chinese 
lived at the particular time at which a certain 
work was created, how they thought and reacted 
individually, socially and otherwise; in other 
words, it does not give us the real background of 
Chinese art. 

It is only necessary to look at a few of the 
reproductions included in this book to have an 
idea of all the wealth of life from which has 
sprung Chinese art, to which Chinese art is re- 
lated, spirit and flesh, blood and nerves. See this 
delightful scene, ‘Admonition of the Instructress 
to the Court Ladies,’ a portion of a scroll painted 
in the second half of the Fourth Century. It is 
humane and witty. There is back of this painting 
a whole social condition and spirit and complex 
which if presented and commented upon would 
take us closer to the soul of Chinese art than all 
the scholarly considerations of the greatest auth- 
orities on the question. 

The English have Rowlandson, the French 
have Daumier. Rowlandson is English, and his 
caricatures are what they are because of what he 
was, how he lived, where and at what time he 
lived. The same is true of Daumier in a French 
realm. Turn to Plate 29, in the book by Mr. Cohn 
and come into contact with what Chinese humour 
and satire are like. What a genial sense of 
humour, in spite of its philosophical sarcasm, this 
ink drawing of ‘The priest Hui-neng, one of the 
Patriarchs of the Chan Sect,’ has. This Daumier 
or Rowlandson happens to be Lian K’Ai, and he 
lived back in the year 1200. What would you not 
give to know something of the spirit which this 
caricature typifies, rather than the accurate height 
of the drawing and all particulars about the tech- 
nique of the school to which the artist is supposed 
to have belonged. How idyllic is ‘At the Lotus 
Pool’ by Ch’iu Ying of the middle of the sixteenth 
century. As we look at this gem of grace and 
pure romance, let us read poems of the same epoch 
and echo the dreams and sighs of the gentle 
artists of that day, rather than content ourselves 
with placing next to their names those of some 
of their contemporaries with the dates of their 
birth and death between parentheses. 

It all comes to this; art is not a thing in itself. 
It is not to be merely catalogued and placed away 
like a detached object made impersonally for an 
impersonal use. To talk or write about it in those 
terms is to do to its works what the waters from 
petrifying springs do to gorgeous forests; turn 
living, beautiful trees into stone-like ghosts of 
trees. Why not apply to Chinese art, to the 
oriental arts in general, a living method of criti- 
cism. Chinese art, like all great arts, is a living 
art and it should be spoken of in terms of life. 


JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 
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THE STORY OF D. H. LAWRENCE 
SoN OF WoMAN, by John Middleton Murry 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 397; $3.25). 
R. MIDDLETON MURRY is a good jour- 
nalist, endowed with some of the commercial 
talents necessary to a successful editor, a gifted 
reviewer of considerable experience, and an ad- 


mirable lecturer on literary topics. But he has 
never been content—perhaps naturally enough— 
to exercise these gifts; he has always dreamed of 
being much more. He is a romantic idealist, 
dreaming heroic dreams—a would-be prophet, and 
seer, and spiritual leader of his generation. But 
the fates were against him and made him a mere 
man of letters, a critic. 

That at least left him the opportunity of 
becoming an interpreter of greatness, and thus 
indirectly he has satisfied his longings, by pro- 
jecting himself into one after another of these 
heroic figures, revealing to the world their full 
significance today. He chose his subjects well, 
taking as his ideal for the prophet, Dostoievsky, 
for the poet, Keats, for the saint, Christ, and then 
going on logically enough to write a book called 
God, which is largely autobiographical. He has 
now continued further his adventurous journey- 
ings through the principalities and powers of the 
world of spirit, and has given us a book with the 
symbolic title Son of Woman, which is really his 
study of the Devil. 

It is incidentally called at the same time the 
‘Story of D. H. Lawrence,’ but as he himself says 
plainly enough ‘What Lawrence was’—that is to 
say, what he is, what he becomes the symbol of 
for Mr. Murry—‘not what he pretended to be’— 
that is to say, what Lawrence tried to put into his 
works, ‘is of importance to mankind.’ 

As a result, this book is of considerable import- 
ance to those who are interested in Mr. Murry, 
but of very little importance to those who are in- 
terested in D. H. Lawrence. : 

The method is the same as that employed in 
all Mr. Murry’s criticism. He has tried to pene- 
trate to what he calls the ‘creative centre’ of the 
whole work, and from that point of vantage to 
survey the whole and give a clear and unified 
account of its significance. ‘The problem which 
tormented Lawrence, and it may be the great 
problem of our day, was how to regain innocence 
in sex. The tragedy of his life, from this point of 
view, was that he could not regain it.’ The reason 
given is that ‘Lawrence was incapable of loving 
a woman. It was not his fault, he was so con- 
ditioned’—which means of, course, as we are told 
elsewhere, that he suffered from a ‘mother-fixa- 
tion,’ which had made him homosexual. The rest 
is plain sailing. His whole work is a record of 
his attempt to struggle with and to escape from 
his destiny, and the tragedy of it is—according 
to Mr. Murry—that he chose the wrong way, the 
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way which led finally to death and damnation, 
instead of to eternal life. We are left to infer 
that the point of departure was the final breaking 
away from Mr. Murry, who had, as long as their 
friendship lasted, always believed in Lawrence 
as a sort of Messiah, and who had even gone so 
far as to found the Adelphi magazine which was 
intended to provide Lawrence with a means of 
declaring his gospel to the world. But now it 
seems that after Lawrence’s death Mr. Murry, 
looking back, realized his mistake; and he has 
written this book to reveal the evil that was in 
Lawrence from the beginning, and the terrible 
destiny that he could not escape. ‘The evil that 
you did, is done; and it is evil. You muddied the 
spring of living water that flowed in you more 
richly than in any man of your time.’ And yet 
if we will approach Lawrence with Mr. Murry as 
our guide, we shall discover in his work a picture 
of Man such as never existed in the world before 
—‘a man of destiny, driven to sacrifice yourself 
in order that men might know themselves, and 
the eternal laws they must obey, the laws which, 
even in denying them, still they obey.’ 

It is clear enough what has happened. Mr. 
Murry was disappointed because while he lived, 
Lawrence would not allow him to be a John the 
Baptist proclaiming him as a Messiah, and so now 
that Lawrence is dead, he is taking his revenge 
by posturing like the apostle Paul, and perverting 
the whole significance of Lawrence’s life and 
work. 

Mr. Murry has had publicity enough already; 
and it is hardly worth while getting angry over 
his cant and sentimentality and superior conde- 
scension. If anyone has patience to read his book 
to the end, I would only suggest that they should 
then immediately pick up some volume of Law- 
rence’s and take adrink from his ‘muddied 
spring.’ It is true enough that he was often 
angered, and bitter and violent, and unrestrained ; 
he hid nothing, neither his sufferings, nor his dis- 
likes, nor his most splendid and inconsequent wild- 
ness. But he was a man who was always triumph- 
antly alive—to borrow a phrase of his own—‘full 
of life, and warm,’ terribly sensitive, infinitely 
capable of emotional experience, and revealing 
exquisitely with the powers of a great artist in 
prose and in verse the beauty and the terror of 
man’s life. 

Mr. Murry has pressed hurriedly into the field 
with his interpretation, and his book will doubt- 
less prompt many of Lawrence’s friends to reply. 
It is a good thing that we may soon expect to have 
an edition of the Letters, prepared by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley; and Mrs. Lawrence has also spoken of 
her intention to write a short account of his life. 
But the best answer has already been given by 
Lawrence himself in a poem which Mr. Murry 
has doubtless read, but which he does not quote. 
It is the first of the poems to the ‘Four Evangel- 
istic Beasts’; from the volume entitled Birds, 
Beasts and Flowers :— 


I am Matthew, the man, 
And I am not that other angelic matter. 


So I will be lifted up, Saviour, 
But put me down again in time, Master, 
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Notes on the Testament 
of Beauty 
By N. C. SMITH 
Probably $1.65 


Here is the long-awaited guide to THE 
TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY. Robert Bridges’ 
great poem needs, even for the instructed reader, 
a certain elucidation of its many learned allusions 
—historical, philosophical, scientific, artistic. Mr. 
Nowell Smith has provided these and, as well, 
summaries and expositions of argument, and a 
clearer statement of the movement of the poem 
than the poem itself, amid its emotional exalta- 
tion, can always immediately convey. It is a 
book which only a very few of the readers of 
—— OF BEAUTY can afford to do 
without. 


Makers of Chemistry 
By E. J. HOLMYARD 
Probably $2.50 


“In this book I have tried to tell the story of 
chemistry from its remote and obscure beginnings 
up to the establishment of the modern science 
by Dalton, Lavoisier, Avogadro and their con- 
temporaries. Brief sketches of subsequent de- 
velopments have been appended in order that the 
reader may perceive something of the wonderful 
efflorescence of chemical progress in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, though a full 
treatment of this progress lay outside the present 
limits. Like the other volumes in this series of 
Makers of Science, Makers of Chemistry is pri- 
marily intended for the general reader, to whom 
a detailed account of the chemistry of the last 
hundred years would necessarily prove unintel- 
ligible unless he were equipped with more than 
a little technical knowledge. If my narrative 
enables those with no special scientific training 
to understand how the great and fascinating 
science of chemistry slowly took shape, until at 
length it was set firmly upon its present fruitful 
course, I shall have achieved the object with which 
I set out.”—From the Preface. 


The Creation of Character 


in Literature 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Probably 75 Cents 


An entertaining essay in which Mr. Gals- 
worthy tells us exactly how he sits down after 
breakfast and bids the Forsytes gather round. 
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Before my heart stops beating, and I become what I am 
not. 

Put me down again on the earth, Jesus, on the brown soil 

Where flowers sprout in the acrid humus, and fade into 
humus again. 

Where beasts drop their unlicked young, and pasture, and 
drop their droppings among the turf. 

Where the adder darts horizontally. 

Down on the damp, unceasing ground, where my feet 
belong 

And even my heart, Lord, forever, after all uplifting: 

The crumbling, damp, fresh land, life horizontal and 
ceaseless. 


I have mounted up on the wings of the morning, and I 
have dredged down to the zenith’s reversal. 

Which is my way, being man. 

Gods may stay in mid-heaven, the Son of Man has climbed 
to the Whitsun zenith, 

But I, Matthew, being a man, 

Am a traveller back and forth. 

So be it. 

H. J. DAVIS 


A MILITARY MIND 


THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL FocH (Double- 
day, Doran & Gundy; pp. xlv, 517; $5.00). 


HERE is not the slightest intention of sarcasm 

in the title chosen for this review. Military 
minds when one does encounter them can be quite 
impressive; the trouble is that so few profes- 
sional soldiers have any minds at all. Foch had. 
He was indeed no Caesar, no Frederick, no Na- 
poleon, and his present fame rests on his chance 
command of a victorious coalition on its most 
important front. Future historians will probably 
rank him as a good second-class general, for he 
had all the qualities of that category and all the 
defects: Method, patience, little imagination, and 
no sense of humour whatsoever. The long years 
of his pre-war career were perhaps in part re- 
sponsible for that. Academic habits nearly always 
leave a fatal impress, and most professors share 
with second-rate soldiers the qualities and defects 
already mentioned. Foch was both, and, in this 
last written testament of his, the amalgam is 
patent enough. 

Considered as the ante-mortem statement of a 
world figure the book is a disappointment, and 
must seem especially so to the parlour strategists 
for whom war is a delightful game with maps 
and little paper flags. Little light is shed on any 
of the great family quarrels; the Foch-Clemen- 
ceau quarrel, the Foch-Joffre quarrel, or the 
Franco-British wrangle over the Supreme Com- 
mand. Even towards his bitterest enemies the 
dead marshal has seen fit to preserve the decen- 
cies of a steely politeness. After all, both Clem- 
enceau and Lloyd George were civilians, and Foch 
makes it abundantly clear what the proper atti- 
tude of a soldier should be towards all civilians. 
Even to make rude remarks about a civilian would 
be to demean oneself and debase the cloth. Joffre, 
on the other hand, had been at one time his 
superior officer and is entitled to immunity on 
that account from any one with a proper sense of 
subordination and military hierarchy. No, there 
are no bomb-shells thrown, no skeletons revealed 
in the Memoirs. 


———— 


The ordinary reader will be no less disap- 
pointed by the fact that the book, in spite of its 
bulk, does not by any means cover the whole four 
years of the War. There is a foreword in which 
Foch gives a naive outline of events leading up 
to the declaration of hostilities. One might hear 
just such an outline any day from the lips of a 
Parisian boulevardier and the legends contained 
therein belong, of course, to the remote pre-Fay 
era. Part I is a conscientious but somewhat cold 
account of the author’s tactical adventures with 
his army before Nancy in August-September, 
1914. Later he was relieved of this command 
and exercised a roving commission stopping gaps 
in the almost non-existent allied line before, 
during, and shortly after the first Battle of the 
Marne. It is obvious from a perusal of the 
Memoirs that even at this early stage Foch 
dreamed of a Supreme Command and had cast 
himself in the title role. Then follows a long gap 
in time and Foch only takes up the thread again 
with his narration of the German collapse and 
the demand for an armistice. In some of these 
pages the hitherto perfect gentleman stoops to a 
good deal of petty vanity. And if anyone is 
curious to know how insolent it is possible to be 
to the emissaries of a beaten people without get- 
ting one’s nose tweaked, he should thumb through 
this portion of the book. 

One is tempted to set the whole work down as 
a cold, formal book, indefinite, without unity, un- 
satisfying, and yet how it does reveal the man, 
the soldier, and the Frenchman. The man, it is 
true, seems largely negative and lacks humour 
above all human qualities. Not only Lloyd George 
but even King George seem to have been able to 
pull Foch’s leg without his knowing it. This 
soldier is a universal of the modern soldier; a 
perpetual motion machine without nerves. As 
Frenchman Foch is most delicious and most typi- 
cal with his correctness, his logic, his serious cult 
of gloire, and his tendency to coin too perfect 
epigrams at the wrong moment. Foch has written 
a book for the student of human nature rather 
than for the student of history. 

FELIX WALTER 


PIONEERING DAYS 


THE THUNDER BAY HISTORICAL SOCIETY — 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Reports (Thunder 
Bay Historical Society; pp. 138). 

Dr. CHEADLE’S JOURNAL OF A TRIP ACROSS 
CANADA, 1862-1863 (Graphic Publishers, Ltd.; 
pp. 311; $2.00). 

SPLENDID service is being rendered to this 

country by such local historical societies as 
the enterprising body whose report lies before us. 
Such societies foster in a community an interest 
in its history and traditions which is often lacking 
in a new country. More valuable still is the work 
they do in collecting and preserving data for 
future reference. That community is doubly for- 
tunate which has records of its pioneering days 
supplied by the pioneers themselves. In this the 
Thunder Bay District is happy, for several such 
personal reminiscent records are included in the 
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reports, and contribute largely to their interest. 
The Society is again fortunate in its possibilities 
of appeal to more than local interest, for the 
material of its tradition, both pioneer and Indian, 
is peculiarly rich in romantic colour and national 
significance. 

Most historical societies tend, however, to 
neglect the recording of the more homely details 
of existence, those details of everyday living from 
which alone posterity can reconstruct the picture 
of our days. It is just such details that render 
Dr. Cheadle’s Journal of a Trip Across Canada 
such fascinating reading, in spite of an utter 
absence of any attempt at literary style. 

The Journal is a day by day account of a trip 
taken by two young Englishmen from sheer love 
of adventure—a tourist excursion made under 
conditions that might appal a seasoned explorer. 
The most thrilling part of the story, told without 
any heroics, is that of the terrible journey from 
Edmonton to Kamloops over the Yellowhead Pass. 
Even in it there is a touch of comic relief in the 
timid parasite who forces himself upon the party 
at Edmonton. Reduced to eating packhorse and 
to finding porcupine and skunk delicate fare, they 
finally come through to civilization and the mem- 
orable luxury of a dish of flour and half a dozen 
potatoes again. 

There are interesting and amusing accounts 
of amateur trapping in winter quarters east of 
the Rockies, of barter with the Indians and half- 
breeds, of visits to the Cariboo gold fields, and of 
encounters with Yankees. There are devastating 
character portraits, vivid pen-pictures of scenes 
and situations, almost incredible stories of hair- 
breadth escapes for men and beasts. (A hundred 
foot fall for one of the horses may disturb some 
readers of the Journal). 

There are occasional glimpses of the intel- 
lectual interests of the party. ‘After return have 
a fierce argument with Messiter, as to salvation 
of savages who ended by using very ungentle- 
manly language, for which he soon after apolo- 
gized and all right again.’ In winter quarters 
they read Shakespeare when the weather is unfit 
for trapping. ‘We did nothing, both getting 
rather cross-grained and snappish; dreadfully 
ennuyéed with staying so long in the house; read 
King John in the evening. Wednesday, March 
11th—Same as yesterday. Read Henry VIII 
aloud in the evening; Milton very attentive and 
pleased.’ On the very day on which they are 
forced to kill their first horse for food, one of the 
party—the parasite—declares to Cheadle that ‘he 
was at last tired of Paley, and had begun to doubt 
some of his propositions, and think with me that 
he was a special-pleader.’ But alas! in the effete 
safety of New Westminster, the Doctor himself 
ae an ‘evening at home reading Lady Audley’s 

ecret,’ 

On the material in the Journal was based 
Cheadle’s popular North-West Passage by Land, 
concerning which the publishers of the Journal 
have this to say: ‘... there is no doubt that 
Cheadle’s North-West Passage by Land played an 
important part in directing Great Britain’s atten- 
tion to Canada, the abundant agricultural possi- 
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bilities of the West and the mineral resources of 
British Columbia. One might even say that it 
created an atmosphere most favourable to the 
proposals of Confederation.’ 

The Journal is not dependent upon the ascrip- 
tion of political importance to it. It is, to be sure, 
an indispensable document for its description of 
the North-West in the days immediately preceding 
Confederation, but its own straightforward story 
of gallant adventure furnishes ample justification 


for publishing it. 
J. D. ROBINS 


THE TWO EMPIRES 


DOMINATION, by Marjorie Johnston (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 248; $3.65). 

IMPERIAL BROTHER. The Life of the Duc de 
Morny, by Maristan Chapman (Viking Press— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 418; $3.50). 


ISS JOHNSTON calls her volume of sketches 

‘Some Napoleonic Episodes.’ She has not 
set out to write either a biography of Napoleon or 
a study of his times. She is concerned chiefly 
with sidelights on a period that is full of colorful 
touches, and especially with the interesting and 
individual characters about whose heads shines 
something of the glory of their master. These she 
has embodied in a series of notes and sketches, 
each professing to illustrate some feature of a 
particular year in the Napoleonic period. 

The result is a light volume which is interest- 
ing without being in the least important. In view 
of the author’s youth, it is not to be expected that 
her work should be the result of any profound 
research, or that she should have anything new 
to offer in material or interpretation. The book is 
simply the result of an alert and interested mind 
which has led its possessor to explore some of the 
bypaths of a rich and fascinating period, and to 
embody in these little essays the information and 
the conclusions at which she arrived. 

Some of these conclusions must be accepted 
with caution. Miss Johnston is almost too uni- 
formly severe on the satellites of Napoleon, and 
especially on his generals. They were none of 
them models of virtue; the circumstances of their 
rise to eminence, as well as the demands of the 
positions which they occupied, made it impossible 
that they should be. But neither were they 
entirely devoid of saving qualities. Ney, for 
example, had virtues which find no place in Miss 
Johnston’s unsparing analysis of his character. 
Even though all she says is true, it is by no means 
the whole truth. The portrait is one-sided, and 
leaves a false impression. And she should beware 
of the temptation to philosophic disquisition into 
which she is sometimes betrayed. Nothing in a 
young writer—not even style—so surely reveals 
an immaturity of mind. 

Miss Chapman’s volume is a full-length study 
of one of the salient figures of the Second Empire. 
The Duc de Morny, illegitimate half-brother of 
Napoleon III, has always been regarded as the 
real power behind the throne. While he lived, the 
Empire maintained an atmosphere of success; 
when he died, it entered upon the path to ruin. 
It is supposed to have been his sagacity that kept 





Napoleon III from his worst mistakes. When he 
died, the Sphinx lost his secret. 

This is the view that Miss Chapman presents 
and elaborates. But instead of establishing it, 
her presentation leaves one wondering whether 
it has any other foundation than pure legend, 
She gives no concrete instance in which Morny’s 
influence was decisive and beneficial; she gives 
many in which his advice was disregarded and 
his influence entirely null. From her pages Morny 
emerges as a definite personality; he does not 
appear as a figure who carries any weight in the 
affairs of State. 

Nor is it easy to see why she chose to cast her 
biography in fiction form. It robs the narrative 
of all authenticity without giving any compensat- 
ing advantages. It merely allows her to invent a 
long series of stilted and unconvincing conversa- 
tions, and to give her tendency to anachronisms 
full play. She is especially prone to the latter 
practice when dealing with German affairs—as, 
for example, when she represents Morny and 
Palmerston as worrying over Bismarck’s Schles- 
wig-Holstein policy several years before the ter- 
rible Junker even became minister. If she will 
talk about Bismarck—and she insists on dragging 
him in on every possible occasion—she might at 
least familiarize herself with the elementary facts 
of his career. It might help her to realize that 
the year 1856 in France is not contemporaneous 
with the year 1865 in Germany. 

And will Miss Chapman kindly explain how 
Napoleon’s stepdaughter, by marrying Napoleon’s 
brother, could become Napoleon’s niece? 

EpGAR MCINNIS 


FROM AMOEBA TO SAINT 


SPIRIT IN EVOLUTION; FROM AMOEBA TO SAINT, 
by H. F. Standing (Allen and Unwin; pp. 312; 
10/6). 

WO points in the Romantic Evolutionism of 

Bergson may first engage us, one being his 
anti-mathematical, anti-mechanical, anti-physico- 
chemical attitude; and since these sciences con- 
stitute precisely the main achievement of the in- 
tellect Bergson has to deny that the intellect can 
deal with life at all. The second is that mys- 
ticism, Alexandrian in type, on which rests his 
doctrine of intuition; change, duration, freedom, 
the élan vital—at every decisive turning we are 
referred to intuition. This point is indeed the 
pendant of the first, for if all the usual logical 
categories are condemned, the appeal to some 
supra-logical category (sympathetic fusion, inter- 
penetration) is necessary if there is to be any 
information at all about life. 

Dr. Standing’s work which though addressed 
to the ‘non-technical reader’ is the work of a pro- 
fessional biologist, is admittedly Bergsonian in its 
theory, and illustrates with admirable clearness 
the criticisms to which the above points are liable 
when used as the principles for the arrangement 
of biological facts. 

For, first of all, the capital assertion that 
intellect is unable to deal with life enables the 
author, at far too little expense, to dispose of all 
opposing theories. That there should be hardly 
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a word of proof, beyond this, still less of defense 
to the objections that would undoubtedly be 
brought against his examples, and no mention at. 
all of the facts which make the opposing school 
a plausible one, certainly weakens Dr. Standing’s 
thesis. What right has he to assert that the fact 
that roots sometimes run several feet towards a 
water supply ‘seems to imply some awareness of 
water in the vicinity?’ Is it really ‘much more 
intelligible’ as is flatly asserted without discus.- 
sion or proof, to suppose that the conjugation of 
the fresh water Spirogyra is due to some ‘elemen- 
tary form of awareness’ rather than to physico- 
chemical causes? The basis of this superior intel- 
ligibility is, of course, purpose. Living matter 
is distinguished from the inanimate by the fact 
that its activity ‘always exists in relation to some 
end.’ To avoid the anthropomorphism to which 
he is thus committed, Dr. Standish goes on to say 
that this purposiveness probably does not involve 
conscious prevision of the end, but merely a 
decision or choice to act along a line of least 
resistance, with a vague consciousness that to do 
s0 will remove some present disability.’ In addi- 
tion to the thin disguise of the physico-chemical 
under the phrase ‘line of least resistance’ here, one 
may well object that if this is what is supposed 
to make the action of Spirogyra intelligible, con- 
scious prevision, however pared down, is still 
manifestly presupposed. 

‘It would seem premature,’ says the author, in 
a phrase which may astonish the well-advised, ‘to 
deny the presence of a psychic factor in the so- 
called tropisms.’ For ‘deny’ we should surely read 
‘assert.’ Another objection against Dr. Stand- 
ing’s work should be directed against his authori- 
ties. Even in addressing a lay public, evidence 
from fanciful, literary, or over-enthusiastic par- 
tisans should surely be avoided; and among such, 
I believe, are to be ranged Father Wasmann, the 
Jesuit entomologist (see his controversy with 
Wheeler), Drummond of the Ascent of Man, Mae- 
terlinck, and Kropotkin, all of whom are more or 
less copiously quoted. 

But the most curious feature of this book is 
the supplementary mysticism, whose raison 
d’étre we have already discussed. Instead of end- 
ing up, in the consecrated manner with a chapter 
on Evolution as a progressive manifestation of 
the creative activity of God, the author makes 
small change of his mystical thesis that love is the 
secret of life, by ending every chapter with some 
reference to Cosmic Consciousness, the Spiritual 
Plane, etc., with appropriate quotations from 
Evelyn Underhill, mystics such as Jacopone da 
Todi, Ruysbroeck, Geo. Fox, Law, or upon occa- 
sion Horatio Dresser, the Bible, and the author of 
The Christ of the Indian Road. These chapter- 
endings are supposed to show that point for point 
in the analysis of biological functions there are 
Intuitional parallels on the mystical or supra- 
rational plane. Now since mysticism precisely 
repudiates all analysis, and is intellectually for- 
mulable, if at all, only in some such statement as 
‘Unity of Unities, All is Unity,’ this detailed 
analysis produces some odd effects. Thus parallel 
to the biological environment there is a Spiritual 
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Environment; parallel to biological Hunger there 
is the mystic’s hunger and thirst for the Divine; 
under assimilation we are presented with ‘the 
milk of the Word’ ‘the Bread of Life’ and ‘Living 
Waters’; the chapter on Metabolism ends with 
‘the inflow from the spiritual environment of a 
new form of energy or power’; in that on Hear- 
ing, we have Prayer; in that on Pain, we have the 
‘pain of dying to the lower psyche,’ etc. To 
employ the words of the subtitle, we have the 
amoeba in the first part of every chapter, and the 
saint at the close, a procedure which does not 
necessarily illuminate the connection between 
them, nor even establish the existence of such a 


connection. 
H. R. MACCALLUM 


FICTION 


TOBIT TRANSPLANTED, by Stella Benson (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 362; $2.00). 

HEYDAY, by Anthony Gibbs (Doubleday, Doran 
& Gundy; pp. 342; $2.00). 

THUNDERCLAP, by John Brophy (Scholartis 
Press; pp. 198; 6/-). 

HE first book on this list is altogether delight- 

ful. Struck by the parallel between the 
Jewish exiles of Tobit’s day, and the White Rus- 
sian exiles of our own, especially in Manchuria, 
the author has set herself to work out this parallel 
in the story of old Sergei and his son. There are 
obvious dangers in a literary tour de force of this 
kind, but Miss Benson seems to have avoided them 
all. She does not scruple to alter the original tale 
(which is printed as an appendix), and especially 
to humanize the cruder parts of it, but the atten- 
tive reader will enjoy many deliciously humorous 
similarities of detail. Old Sergei with his queer 
passion to bury the dead of his own race decently 
and his pathetic complacency; his devoted, 
slovenly and irritating wife; young Seryosha, 
passing from boyhood to manhood in the course 
of his journey, while under the care of that fasci- 
nating, human, if very modernized, version of the 
angel of the Lord, Mr. Wilfred Chew, barrister- 
at-law; and a host of minor characters enliven the 
pages of this very good story. But it is in her 
picture of Tanya, delightfully innocent, fatal 
virgin who so disconcertingly awakens from her 
whimsical dreamings to the reality of life when 
she marries Seryosha, that Miss Benson has used 
to the full her delicate sensibility and her great 
gift of being humorously in earnest about the 
tragi-comedy of life. Tobit Transplanted is a 
beautiful book, beautifully written. A book to 
read and to possess. 

To compare Mr. Gibbs’ Heyday with the above 
is perhaps hardly fair, yet the contrast is obvious: 
while every page of Miss Benson’s has a universal 
significance although she never leaves the par- 
ticular, Mr. Gibbs, now and again, explicitly and 
somewhat pretentiously places himself in the 
centre of the universe, and from that detached 
and exalted place looks down upon our little 
planet. But in doing so he adds nothing to the 
story of Ann Marshall, war-time ‘flapper’, who 
flaps from flirtations to an empty marriage with 





deliberately hectic thoughtlessness. The tale 
starts well enough, and Cuthbert Marshall, who 
brings up his daughter somewhat haphazardly 
after his wife’s desertion, remains a likeable 
duffer to the time of his death. And it may be 
admitted that the soldiers on leave, as well as 
the pacifist Oliver (killed as a stretcher-bearer) 
are true enough. Yet somehow one misses the 
background against which alone they have a real] 
significance. Or rather both background and sur- 
face are there, but they don’t mix. Finally, when 
Gallop, the air ace and Ann’s husband, comes back 
half-mad from the war, the hitherto competent 
tale sinks to the cheapest melodrama. To commit 
adultery, rape his wife, commit adultery again, 
under his mother’s roof and in his wife’s bed 
with the house full of people, and all within the 
space of forty-eight hours, is rather too crude 
even for a madman. And the trouble is that the 
author seems to expect us to sympathize with all 
— of them. In those circumstances it can’t be 
one. 
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Thunderclap is a satire which is at times very 
funny and at times very earnest and interesting, 
though rarely all that at once. Heaven has been 
reorganized by the dead American business men, 
and we hear all about it from one of them, 
Colonel Bogey, who, after a lengthy period of 
bronze immobility as a punishment for in- 
efficiency during a parade on high, is to spend a 
week in England and report above on the state 
of the country. This is great fun, and his visit 
to Eton is very amusing, at least to those who 
(like me) know little about that noble institution. 
Most of the rest of the book is devoted to ridicule 
of modern art and literature, with the exception 
of a chapter on the modern types of woman, and 
though it is all entertaining up to a point, one 
cannot but think that the Colonel’s report will 
give his superiors the idea that all Englishmen 
who are not painters or sculptors spend their time 
writing books or editing newspapers, and that he 
might have spent his own time to better advan- 
tage elsewhere. For, after all, whatever artists 
may think, life is more important than art. In 
a postscript the author explains to serious readers 
exactly what his satire meant, and why. A mis- 
take, for serious readers will have known that 
long ago. One should either write an essay or a 
satire, to do both in one volume is unnecessary. 


G. M. A. GRUBE 


MARITAL DIFFICULTIES 


BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS, by Charles Wood- 
ington (Elkin Mathews—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
282; $2.25). 

THE KING’S FOOL, by Louis Arthur Cunning- 
ham (Graphic Press; pp. 281; $2.00). 

THE SCORPION, by Douglas Carey 
Press; pp. 312; $2.00). 

EAUTY AND THE BEASTS is a collection of 

short stories which, like most such collections, 
is very uneven. The title story is very good in- 
deed: the scene is laid in Alexandria and we get 
a vivid glimpse of its life. 'The hesitations and 
moral scruples of the young girl, Lolita, who 
suffers from the downfall of her widowed mother, 
are well described, secure our interest at once, 
and maintain it to the end. We rejoice with her, 
therefore when all the obstacles to her lové are 
seemingly overcome, and we had forgotten as 
completely as she had herself the unfortunate 
picture of her in the nude which finally causes 
her so respectable engagement to be broken off. 
Further the minor characters are amusing and 
true to life. Unfortunately the other two-thirds 
of the book do not attain this high standard, 
though one or two of the stories are good (that 
of the old hotel-porter for example) and all of 
them are clever. Indeed they are just a little too 
clever and the endings too uniformly unexpected, 
in accordance with all the rules of the game, so 
that the total effect is rather slick and the 
mechanism a trifle too obviously clicking. Also 
the same subject, that of marital difficulties, 
monotonously recurs, and in the same manner. 
We can but hope that Mr. Woodington will give 
us more of his better kind in future. 


(Graphic 


The King’s Fool is a thriller of old Quebec in 
the time of Louis XV. The hero is an exiled Irish- 
man who tries to elope from Paris with the king’s 
ward and is sent to Quebec to be executed. Ship- 
wrecked at sea, he takes the place of the King’s 
fool who was drowned. His lady comes to Quebec 
too, of course, and there, after fantastic ad- 
ventures he succeeds in marrying his love and 
also in exposing the king’s selfish and worthless 
representatives. His luck is great and his escapes 
over-simple, but then this clearly is a thriller and 
not a historical novel. 


In The Scorpion, Mr. Carey has succeeded in 
modifying somewhat the stiff and formal language 
of The Raven’s Feather, and his new characters 
speak almost naturally, though an inspector of 
Scotland Yard does not usually speak American. 
And the inspector is altogether too unlikely a 
villain, even in this tale of horror. Nor do the 
Chinamen contribute much to the story, except 
that they are made to account for the scorpions, 
by means of which the murders are committed, 
in a very picturesque if not clearly-explained 
manner. Also the book is too long. If only Mr. 
Carey were satisfied with a less unusual type of 
murder, and would listen carefully to the rhythm 
of spoken language, he might write a really good 
mystery story. But one can have too much even 
of a nightmare. 


G. M. A. GRUBE 
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SHORT NOTICES 


SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE GREY- 
HOUND, by John Hampson (Hogarth 
Press; pp. 242; 7/6). 

Reading this short novel without 
the tell-tale dust-jacket one would 
hardly suspect that it was a first 
venture. For save that it pitches the 
opening chapter a little too near the 
sinister and rouses an expectation of 
tragedy which it afterwards disre- 
gards—an old woman kills a dog and 
a landlord loses his inn-license, two 
greyhounds gone—there is little tech- 
nical fault to find with: it. One won- 
ders, indeed, whether a first novel 
has any right to be so neat. On the 
other hand, the humanities of the tale 
are strong and tender and point to 
reserves of power not yet tapped, 
while the local colour is admirable. 
Any who have a lingering affection 
for an Old Country ‘pub’ of the rural 
variety had better put aside their 
qualms about a dour story—if they 
have any—and plunge in. They can 
count on smelling that delicious smell 
of stale beer rising from the trodden 
sawdust and feeling the cold night- 
draught on their necks when the front 
door swings. And if they concentrate 
they may even feel the ghost of an 
ancient froth tickling their noses. 

B. F. 


My Moruer’s House, by Lily 
Tobias (Allen & Unwin; pp. 528; 
8/6). 

This beautifully written novel is 
one of the best stories of Jewish life 
that I have read. Unfortunately it is 
a roman @ thése; an attack on the 
assimilationist Jew and an eloquent 
plea for Jewish Nationalism. The plot 
is worn with use; a young English 
Jew of Russian extraction, who wants 
to be more English than the king, 
marries a Welsh Gentile girl, who of 
course makes him unhappy. He is 
made conscious of his Jewish heritage 
by an Englishwoman with Jewish 
blood in her veins, who in turn is 
more Jewish than all the three 
patriarchs. | 

But the book is most enjoyable in 
spite of its obvious and fallacious 
thesis. The author knows Orthodox 
Jewish life as few writers do. It is 
astonishing to notice the anachron- 
isms and _ hopeless’ inaccuracies 
which even literary men like the late 
Israel Zangwill can be guilty of, in 
describing Jewish religious and social 
rites and customs. Miss Tobias’s 
knowledge of these matters is accur- 
ate, and her insight into the soul of 


the European Jew is really profound. 
It is to be hoped that she will follow 
up her success with another novel on 
the post-War English Jew. 

H. S. 


CANADIAN VERSE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, Chosen and Edited by John W. 
-Garvin (Thomas Nelson & Sons; pp. 
iv, 215; $3.00). 

It is a perpetual problem to dis- 
cover what motive prompts the com- 
pilers of anthologies of Canadian 
verse, unless it is a perverted sense 
of patriotism. Certainly it is not a 
love of poetry, for poetry they simply 
do not contain. Pretty verses, yes; 
but the reader will search far for one 
stanza reflecting a vivid, compelling 
experience. One lays down any of 
our verse anthologies with a feeling 
that Canadian ‘poets’ have been 
reared in some Victorian dame’s 
school. The present volume is a mill- 
run sample, as like its predecessors 
in sentimental maidishness as peas in 
a pod. The fact that the verses were 
selected for children is no excuse. Not 
even a five-year-old will thrive on 
sugared milk, and a diet of such 
twaddle as this is guaranteed to 
induce acute mental rickets. As for 
Mr. Garvin’s notes on the authors in- 
cluded, they have a flattering note 
that reminds one of an analyst’s re- 
port on Niagara wine:— 

Canada has reason to be proud of 
her poets, for they have reached a 
high plane of excellence. ... 

Mr. Bourinot is the author of five 
books of verse of good quality. ... 

She also writes good short stories. 


Mr. Cody is better known for his 
novels than for his poetry, but he 
writes the kind of verse that many 


HKG... . 
H. K. G. 


CHAUCER, by John Masefield (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 36; $ .75). 

THE CREATION OF CHARACTER IN 
LITERATURE, by John Galsworthy (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 27; $ .60). 

During the spring Mr. Galsworthy 
went down to Oxford and Mr. Mase- 
field to Cambridge to deliver the lec- 
tures which are now published as 
brochures. The contrast between 
them confirms and points one’s old 
convictions about their authors’ criti- 
cal powers. It is far truer of Mase- 
field than of Byron that when he 
thinks he is a child; and his lecture 
on Chaucer is an altogether childlike 
performance. He wrote it on the 
assumption that his audience had 
heard of Chaucer but left him unread. 


—e 


He set out to show that the country 
of Chaucer’s time was a hardy, dirty, 
lively place; that Chaucer was ag 
merry, observant sort of man, good at 
telling stories; that he made exce]- 
lent use of foreign models, finding 
English poetry a pastime or a trade 
and leaving it an art. Did Cambridge 
need to hear all this? There is a tone 
of lamentation over the sad estate of 
contemporary literature; a great deal 
of not very admirable fooling with 
parody and eloquence; and a some- 
times arrogant disregard for such 
poor spirits as dabble in scholarship. 
Whatever it may be for English 
poetry, the succession of Bridges by 
Mr. Masefield is a catastrophe for 
English criticism. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s lecture coruscates 
with intellectual power. He dis- 
tinguishes very neatly between the 
creative process of the biographer and 
the portraitist on the one hand and 
that of the novelist and the dramatist 
on the other. He pleads for character 
creation as the preservative and 
socially operative element in drama 
and fiction (‘by the creation of char- 
acter they contributed to the organic 
growth of human ethics’). He frankly 
admits that he is ‘one of the older 
fashion,’ a creator of ‘novels of char- 
acter,’ and warns his juniors that in 
turning from the individual to the 
purely general and from the dynamic 
to the structural they are threatening 
all that is vital in literature. The 
lecture is an important one — few 
academic audiences can have heard a 
better; and it gains in interest from 
a number of discreet references to 
Mr. Galsworthy’s own ways of work. 

E. K. B. 


HITLER, by Wyndham Lewis (Mus- 
ton; pp. 202; $2.00). 

Herr Hitler is the sort of gentle- 
man who should either be accepted 
as a great prophet or treated as a 
clown who is bold enough to act upon 
Barnum’s famous dictum. His thou- 
sands of passionate followers in Ger- 
many fervently believe that Adolf 
the Great is the new German Messiah, 
waiting for the signs to appear in the 
heavens. The more sensible Germans 
either dismiss him contemptuously 
(Thomas Mann) or write lampoons on 
him (Feuchtwanger: Success). It 
was left for an Englishman to try 
to ‘understand’ him—with drastic re- 
sults. For it must be evident to any- 
one who reads Wyndham Lewis’ book 
that its author experienced a calamity 
often encountered by young scholars 
writing Ph.D. dissertations: the sub- 
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ject petered out, and its author had 
to resort to irrelevant matter as pad- 
ding. Mr. Lewis paints a colourful 
picture of night life in the German 
capital, makes a rather lengthy ex- 
cursion into economics, warning us 
unnecessarily that he knows little 
about that troublesome subject, talks 
a good deal about race and class, 
Blutsgefiihl, Gauguin and his béte 
noire D. H. Lawrence. What all this 
has to do with the would-be founder 
of the Third Empire is difficult to say. 

As he analyzes the politics, econo- 
mics, and metaphysics of Hitlerism, 
Mr, Lewis keeps repeating the warn- 
ing that of course this sort of thing 
would never do for Anglo-Saxondom, 
but it’s all right for a people like the 
Germans. This leads one to suspect 
that he may be writing with his 
tongue in his cheek after all. The 
suspicion grows when one finds him 
quoting the Nazi Press to show how 
unfair the government and the Com- 
munists are to the Nazis. A glance 
at the illustrations that elucidate the 
text still further confirms the impres- 
sion that the book is not to be taken 
seriously; there are pictures of Hitler 
dedicating the standards, of a parade 
of standards, of National-socialist 
trumpeters, and a cartoon from Sim- 
plicissimus, with the text: ‘It is essen- 
tial to stand on one’s head to get the 
right point of view for the Third 
Empire.’ But when Mr. Lewis ends 
one of his last chapters with the com- 
forting reflection that ‘it is legitimate 
to hope that, although all the ravings 
of this madman are not to be taken 
quite seriously, yet there may be 
something in what he says after all,’ 
one feels almost certain that the work 
is a hoax. 

H. STEINHAUER 


THE FALL OF CHRISTIANITY, by G. 
J. Heering (Allen & Unwin Ltd., pp. 
288; 10/6). 

The sub-title of this book is A 
Study of Christianity. The State and 
War, and Dr. Hector Macpherson, of 
Edinburgh, who writes a Foreword 
for it, is probably justified in his con- 
fidence that the book ‘will rank at 
once as the standard and authorita- 
tive work’ on the subject. The author 
is a distinguished Dutch theologian 
at the University of Leyden, and 
President of the International Union 
of Anti-Militarist Ministers and 
Clergymen, and writes with a thor- 
ough grasp both of the historical and 
moral aspects of the problem. 

The title indicates the author’s 
standpoint, and the purpose of his 


book is to get Christians back behind 
that ‘fateful change of spirit’ which 
marked the all-too-close alliance of 
Church and State under Constantine, 
to the original Christian ethic, and 
to declare themselves, once and for 
all, against any and every form of 
war. Dr. Heering has no difficulty 
in showing that so far, at any rate, 
as the New Testament and the primi- 
tive Church are concerned, participa- 
tion in war by Christians is an ano- 
malous if not actually (as he be- 
lieves) a forbidden thing. There are 
admitted difficulties in the sacred text, 
and there were exceptions from the 
general rule in the first two centuries, 
but of the general and essential atti- 
tude there can be no doubt: ‘No 
Christian should go and become a sol- 
dier’ (quoted from the Canons of Hip- 
polytus) . The turning point came 
with the conversion of Constantine 
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and the alliance between Church and 
State which followed upon it. From 
that time on Christianity has been 
involved in a compromise from which 
it has never been able—never entirely 
cared—to extricate itself, with the 
result that in the last war the 
Churches were actually the most pow- 
erful recruiting agencies for all the 
States engaged in the struggle. 
The historical sketch of the at- 
tempts that have been made in the 
various branches of the Christian 
Church to affect a synthesis in the 
relations between Church and State, 
brings out the complexity of the prob- 
lem and indicates the nature of the 
task that lies before the Church at 
the present day if it would achieve 
its freedom and at the same time 
make a full contribution to the life 
of the nation. The problem of the 
nature of the State and its relation 
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to war is carefully discussed with 
special reference to the theories of 
Machiavelli, Hegel, Fichte, Treitsch- 
ke, Bernhardi, Steinmetz, Kant, and 
Max Huber. 

On historical grounds there are 
probably few people now who would 
quarrel with Dr. Heering’s presenta- 
tion of his case, and it is significant 
of the turn of the tide towards earlier 
Christian standards that the 
Churches are actively identifying 
themselves with the movement for the 
outlawry of war. But whether all 
Christian people will be able to go 
as far as Dr, Heering wants them 
to go is another matter. It all de- 
pends on the degree of finality that 
is given to the words of Jesus. The 
view of Windisch, given in this book, 
is a common one and seems most 
reasonable to many, that ‘the Gospel 
only imperfectly noted the develop- 
ment of “this world”, which has gone 
on in an unbroken line . . . quite 
otherwise than was expected. This 
deflection of world-history from the 
hopes Jesus had has brought about 
contingencies in no way provided for 
by the Gospel.’ On the other hand, 
if the view is taken that the apoca- 
lyptic hope was only incidental and 
negative, and that the primary and 
positive motive of the teaching of 
Jesus was reverence for man as God’s 
image and unconditional love of one’s 
neighbour, then there seems no escape 
from the thoroughgoing pacifism of 


Dr. Heering. 
F. J. MOORE 


INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN Pouicy, edited by Quincy 
Wright (University of Chicago Press; 
pp. 261; $3.00). 

The Norman Dwight Harris Foun- 
dation at the University of Chicago 
has provided a series of public lec- 
tures and private round-table discus- 
sions on various aspects of American 
foreign relations. These have been 
going on every summer since 1924 
and have resulted in some notable 
books, of which the best known in 
Canada is the collection of addresses 
upon the British Commonwealth of 
Nations of three years ago. In 1930 
the general topic was American for- 
eign policy as viewed by representa- 
tives of the nations mainly affected 
by it. Dean Corbett of the McGill 
Law School spoke for Canada, Mr. 
George Young for Europe, Professor 
V. A. Belaunde for South America 
and Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi for Japan; 
while Prof. George H. Blakeslee sum- 


med up for the United States. The 
result is a very interesting collection 
of lectures. Dean Corbett combines 
frankness with politeness in present- 
ing the Canadian point of view. Some 
of the others are not quite so polite. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all 
is Mr, Tsurumi who talks really more 
about his own country than about 
America and who gives an interpre- 
tation of Japan’s position as seen by 


a Japanese liberal. 
F. H. U. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENT, by Wm. A. Robson (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 362; 12/6). 

This lucid and vigorous work is an 
example of Fabianism at its best. The 
author, a lecturer at the London 
School of Economics and a well-known 
English publicist, develops the ideas 
of the Webbs into a plan for a sys- 
tematic reorganization of English 
local government. He analyzes the 
present chaotic structure and argues 
for a simplification by which the 
county council and the county-borough 
council would become the two basic 
local authorities, and diverse larger, 
more or less federal, areas would be 
built up for particular services, the 
area varying in size and boundaries 
according to the service. From this 
point of view he discusses at length 
such services as education, police, elec- 
tricity supply, public health, regional 
planning. He criticizes severely the 
restriction by which municipal auth- 
orities are forbidden to do anything 
except what has been delegated to 
them by Parliament, and advocates a 
freer regime by which they would be 
able to make experiments and would 
especially be able to develop cultural 
services such as theatres and museums 
and so enrich the local life of the 
country. The book has very little 
about local government outside of 
England except a reference to ‘the 
popular belief in America that engi- 
neering comes next to godliness.’ 

F. H. U. 


THE CoUNTY ANTHOLOGIES: No. 4, 
Cumberland, by W. and C. Jerrold; 
No. 5, Lancashire, by R. H. Case; 
No. 6, Middlesex, by T. M. Pope. 
(Elkin, Matthews & Marrot—Irwin 
and Gordon; each $1.00). 

These volumes are warmly recom- 
mended. They are handy in size; the 
paper and type are excellent, making 
a delightful page. Even for antholo- 
gies, the variety is remarkable; not 


only variety of manner and subject, 
but of excellence—the principle of the 
series having involved the selection 
not only of great writers but also of 
minor people hitherto quite unknown 
outside their own districts. Thus in 
the Cumberland volume we find beside 
Wordsworth’s ‘Daffodils’ Ralph’s art- 
less verses in the Cumbrian dialect 
(not, of course, the Cumbrian lan- 
guage, a Celtic tongue now entirely 
obsolete save in the numerals where- 
with the shepherds count their flocks). 
For Middlesex, we have a most attrac- 
tive company: Pepys and Lamb, Cow- 
per and Walpole, and Mrs. Squire’s 
‘Walk Into London.’ Lancashire, the 
most alluring region in Britain, here 
pathetically regains (in the passages 
cited from Drayton) some of the 
charm that she seems to have pos- 
sessed before industrialism turned her 
into a squalid nightmare. From later 
days Roby’s story of the Boggart is 
a tale that should be read by all who 
love a good yarn or who would gain 
real insight into the soul of the North 
of England. 
G. N. 


THE History oF EMILY MONTAGUE, 
by the Author of Lady Julia Mande- 
ville (Graphic Publishers; pp. 333; 
$2.00). 

The ostensible reason for issuing 
this book in the Canada Series is that 
it is presumably the first novel with 
a Canadian setting, possibly written 
in Canada, and that it gives us 
‘glimpses,’ as Mr. Burpee says in his 
introduction, ‘of life in Quebec in the 
first years of British rule’. There are 
also some enthusiastic descriptions of 
St. Lawrence scenery. The authoress 
was Frances Brooke, wife of the 
chaplain to the British forces in 
Quebec after 1768. And that is about 
all that one should say. ‘Of the dead 
and the absent... .’ 

J. D. R. 


THE CRAFT OF THE PoeT: An Out- 
line of English Verse Composition, by 
F. W. Felkin (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
70). 

This book is utter nonsense. It 
has no help for the student and no 
meaning for the writer. It attempts 
to fit the classical quantitative scan- 
sion mechanically to English verse, 
and shows no appreciation of the 
music of either. It ignores in its 
examples Keats, Burns, Herrick, Cam- 
pion, Dowland, Christina Rossetti, 
Housman, Hardy, Bridges, and 
Doughty, patronizes Blake and Byron, 
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almost omits Shakespeare, and mis- 
represents Spenser, Milton, Browning, 
and Tennyson. It mentions no one 
since Swinburne except Sir Henry 
Newbolt and Sir Owen Seaman. It 
is a very silly book. 

L. A. M. 


How It HAPPENED, Myths and Folk- 
tales, by Rhoda Power (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 189; $2.25). 

Even this beautiful book with its 
delightful lino-cuts by Agnes Miller 
Parker, leaves one wondering if Folk- 
tales are really suitable for children. 
The stories of this collection are 
grown-up stories retold for children, 
and many of them are elusive, even 
abstract in quality, and the telling of 
them is often spoiled by too much 
vague theory. Only Kipling has 
succeeded in making mythological 
animals as individual as Brer Rabbit. 

M.A. F. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 

REPORTS ON THE LAWS OF QUEBEC, 
edited by W. P. M. Kennedy and Gus- 
tave Lanctot (Public Archives of 
Canada; pp. 92). 

WHISPERING LEAVES, by Alex. Philip 
(Graphic Press; pp. 340; $2.00). 

RETROSPECTS OF A NEWSPAPER 
Person, by P. D. Ross (Doubleday, 
Doran and Gundy; pp. xi, 8327; $2.00). 


GENERAL 

THE BooK OF AMERICAN NEGRO 
Poetry, edited by James Weldon John- 
son (Harcourt, Brace-George J. Mc- 
Leod; pp. xii, 298; $2.50). 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by Henry 
Walcott Boynton (Century—George 
J. McCleod; pp. xi, 408; $5.00). 

THe Dancer Spot OF EUROPE. 
Foreword by Cecil Malone (Ukrainian 
Bureau; pp. 73). 

THE GREAT CRUSADE AND AFTER, 
by Preston W. Slosson (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xviii, 486; $4.00). 

Tue Gas War oF 1940, by ‘Miles’ 
(Scholartis Press; pp. 302; 7/6). 

YESTERDAY’S TOMORROW, by Spencer 
Watts (Elkin Mathews—Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 154; 5/-). 

FRENCH MERCANTILIST DOCTRINES 
BerorE COLBERT, by Charles Woolsey 
Cole (R. R. Smith; pp. xiv, 243; 
$2.50). 

Epwarp CARPENTER, edited by Gil- 
bert Beith (Allen & Unwin; pp. 246; 
1/6). 


Tue ENGLISH MEDIEVAL Feast, by 
William Edward Mead (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. 272; 15/-). 

JEAN CAVALIER, by Arthur Page 
Grubb (Allen & Unwin; pp. 251; 
10/6). 

THE JAPANESE POPULATION PROB- 
LEM, by W. R. Crocker (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. 240; 10/6). 

AMOK, by Stefan Zweig (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 121; 
$1.50). 

DwarF’s BLoop, by Edith Olivier 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
278; $2.50). 

DEATH AND TAXES, by Dorothy Par- 
ker (Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. 62; $1.75). 

BOLSHEVISM AT A DEADLOCK, by 
Karl Kautsky (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
198; 6/-). 

ECONOMIC DISARMAMENT, by J. H. 
Richardson (Allen & Unwin; pp. 224; 
7/6). 

THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH POLICY, by 
Hermann Kantorowicz (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. 541; 25/-). 

LASSALLE, by Arno Schirokauer 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 320; 15/-). 

TUBERCULOSIS, by An English Phy- 
sician (B. Fraser & Co.; pp. v, 153; 
3/6). 

A MartTIAL MEDLEY, Fact and Fic- 
tion (Scholartis Press; pp. 361; 
10/6). 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA, by 
Rajani Kanta Das (Prabasi Press; 
pp. 194; Rs. 3/-). 


A History oF EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT, by Percival R. Cole (Oxford 
University Press; pp. x, 316; $3.00). 

MODERN GERMANIES, by Cicely Ham- 
ilton (J. M. Dent; pp. 252; $2.00). 

INTERNATIONAL MIGRATIONS, Vol- 
ume II, edited by Walter F. Willcox 
(National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; pp. 715; $7.00). 

THE OXFORD LISTS AND OTHER 
PoEeMSs, by H. C. Boultbee (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 44; $1.00). 

THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 
by Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Direc- 
tor (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xix, 
505; $3.00). 

DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON: The 
Rev. James Woodforde, Vol. V. Edited 
by John Beresford (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xiv, 448; $4.00). 

THE ROAD TO BETTER BUSINESS— 
AND PLENTIFUL EMPLOYMENT, by Emil 
Jorgensen (Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants Federal Tax League; pp. 88; 
$1.00). 

CHAUCER, by John Masefield (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 36; $ .75). 

THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT 
Bripces (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 234; $2.50). 

BUREAUCRACY TRIUMPHANT, by 
Carleton Kemp Allen (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 148; $1.65). 

THE LEAGUE COMMITTEES AND 
WorLD ORDER (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 266; $4.75). 

THE ARCHITECT OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, by T. Rice Holmes (Oxford 
University Press; pp. x, 192; $4.00). 





UNFAIR TO INTELLECTUALS 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM: 
Sir: 

Since your periodical probably has 
a larger percentage of intellectual 
workers among its readers than any 
other Canadian publication except 
those of a professional character, may 
I be permitted to draw the attention 
of those readers to the fact that the 
Canadian Authors’ Association, at its 
annual convention in Toronto a few 
weeks ago, unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring the fairs and ex- 
hibitions of Canada to be ‘unfair to 
intellectual labour?’ 

The text of the resolution is as fol- 
lows :— 


That this Association, having taken 
cognizance of the new clauses (vii 


and viii) added to subsection one of 
section seventeen of the Copyright 
Act by the Bill just enacted, and 
having noted that these clauses grant 
the free use of all copyright music to 
‘any church, college or ool or... 
any religious, charitable or fraternal 
organization’ and to ‘any my or pene ns 
exhibition or fair which is held under 
Dominion, Provincial or Municipal 
authority,’ is of the opinion that these 
clauses unwarrantably deprive the 
composer of music of his due and 
proper remuneration. 

That this Association considers that 
any organization which takes advan- 
tage of the privilege granted by these 
clauses is unfair to _ intellectual 
labour; and that the Association 
records its emphatic disapproval of 
the use of any copyright material, 
native or foreign, by any organization 
or institution in the Dominion, be it 
charitable or otherwise, without the 
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written consent of the copyright 
owners; and that the Association 
further instructs its Copyright Com- 
mittee to use its best endeavours to 
have the purport of this resolution in- 
corporated in the Copyright Act at 
the next session of Parliament. 


Before moving this resolution I 
wrote to the two largest exhibitions in 
Canada, asking whether it was their 
intention to take advantage of this 
legislation and use copyright music 
without payment. The Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition replied to my letter, 
but without answering this question. 
The Central Canada Exhibition (Ot- 
tawa) has not yet answered my 
letter. 

Both of these exhibitions pay their 
ticket-collectors, their gardeners, their 
press agents, their vaudeville artists, 
and every other class of labour that 
they employ. It is true that their 


directors are not paid, but they are 
men who voluntarily accept the re- 
sponsibility of the directorship on 
account of the prestige or the oppor- 
tunity for public service, or both, that 
it affords them. Only the composer 
of music is compelled by statute, 
passed at the dictates of the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Association, to put 
his product at the disposal of these 
exhibitions involuntarily and without 
remuneration. If intellectual workers 
stand together, this sort of thing may 
be resisted. If they do not stand to- 
gether, what happens to the composer 
today may happen to the writer 
tomorrow, the graphic artist the next 
day, and the teacher and professor 
the day after that. 


Yours, etc., 


B. K. SANDWELL 
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BERNARD SHAW 

THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF BERNARD 
SHAW (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
1181; $3.75). 

HE perversity of human nature 
leads nine people out of ten to 

exclaim when they see this book: 
‘What about the prefaces?’ as if 
thirty odd plays wasn’t enough to go 
on with. Of course this volume isn’t 
the whole of Shaw. It isn’t even the 
Shaw that many people value most. 
But it is a volume to be possessed by 
everyone who has anything to do with 
the acting or reading-aloud of plays. 
Its cheapness will bring Shaw’s 
dramas within everyone’s reach. 

Those who have had a _ long 
acquaintance with Shaw may well be 
thankful for the memories which this 
volume recalls: Man and Superman 
in the early days at the Court 
Theatre, when we were deeply shock- 
ed; the same play a few years later, 
when laughter set something free 
within us; Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version with Ellen Terry’s exuberant 
acting; Blanco Posnet, Heartbreak 
House, Caesar and Cleopatra, with 
well-known Canadians in the leading 
parts; Saint Joan holding audience 
after audience with its intimate and 
challenging appeal; John Bull’s Other 
Island with Barry Jones as Keegan; 
and all the others, scattering truth 
before us and opening our natures to 
receive it by laughter. 


A row of collected works in many 
volumes on the shelf is very different 
from a single omnibus volume. Con- 
fronted with our shelf-ful we deli- 
berately choose this or that to read, 
whereas the casual turning of the 
leaves of a one-volumed edition gives 
Fortune her opportunity, and we may 
be blessed by the sudden sight of all 
manner of surprises. Probably every- 
one who turns over the more or less 
familiar pages notices not only pas- 
sages but also ideas which have 
hitherto escaped them. One theme 
which I had never before thought of 
as characteristic of Shaw, recurs sur- 
prisingly often, that of martyrdom. 
Just think of Androcles, The Devil’s 
Disciple, Major Barbara, John Bull’s 
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Other Island, Blanco Posnet, Saint 
Joan, The Apple-Cart. Here this 
urbane, serene, most impersonal of 
writers becomes gentle even to tender- 
ness, when revealing the springs of 
devotion to an ideal. As an artist he 
is scornfully uninterested in the 
emotions of personal relationships, 
(Perhaps that was what shocked us 
so deeply in Man and Superman). But 
Dick Dudgeon with his proud in- 
tegrity, Lavinia, Blanco, Keegan, 
Joan, Lysistrata in their loyalty to 
their ideals, stir us profoundly. Per- 
haps it is true to say that the great 
company of Shaw’s characters are 
negative, in some sort danger-signals, 
laughing-stocks, whipping-boys; but 
the martyrs stand out as the positive 
characters. 

This is all in keeping with Shaw’s 
politics. For heaven’s sake he says, 
as in Back to Methuselah, take your 
love-making for granted, and get on 
to something less inevitable, less uni- 
versally selfish, and more socially use- 
ful. This too is surely the positive 
basis for what is so often called 
Shaw’s puritanism. He throws the 
whole weight of his influence against 
preoccupation with sex, not because 
he denies its importance, but because 
he refuses to see any hope for human- 
ity in an obsession which sees noth- 
ing beyond itself, generation after 
generation. Judith cannot believe that 
Dick Dudgeon is not in love with her, 
Amanda’s strongest card is her per- 
sonal charm, Robert de Baudricourt 
only sees in Joan an unprincipled 
flirt, but everyone of the characters 
whom I have called positive asserts 
and acts on motives other than erotic. 

It is quite extraordinary how often 
Shaw brings us into a tense situation 
of life and death. There are even 
quite a number of deaths in the 
course of the plays: Caesar and 
Cleopatra, The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
Androcles and the Lion, Saint Joan 
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come readily to mind, But perhaps 
Shaw is (so far as the handling of 
plot goes) at his most characteristic 
when he is rescuing his characters 
from sudden disaster. Androcles is 
a case in point. In this and in other 
respects this is the most brilliant 
mixture of tragedy and farce in the 
language. Lavinia’s memorable utter- 
ances on religion, the savage murder- 
ous outburst of Ferrovius, the self- 
sacrifice of Lavinia, the ‘piteous de- 
yotion’ of Androcles, are followed im- 
mediately by the most ridiculous 
scene on the modern stage, Androcles’ 
waltz with the lion. 

Another surprise which this volume 
brings (with its new opportunity of 
rapid survey) is the crowded action 
of many of the plays, and Shaw’s 
triumphant use of such obvious de- 
vices as twins, recognitions, recon- 
ciliations, coincidence. The remark 
that his plays consist of long discus- 
sions too often passes unchallenged. 
On the contrary what a wealth of ad- 
venture there is in the lives of Lady 
Cicely Waynflete (why does not Shaw 
encourage correct spelling by giving 
us a list of his dramatis personae?) 
and Dick Dudgeon; how resourceful 
and witty Joan and Magnus and 
Candida and Fanny have to be in 
order to keep pace with the events of 
their own lives. 

But the best of the volume is that 
the next few days spent with it should 
produce quite a different crop of 
generalizations. Shaw is far broader 
as a dramatist than many have sup- 
posed, and his devices for creating 
liberating laughter are richly varied. 


M. A. F. 


GOGOL’S REVISOR 


ITTLE Theatres looking for some- 
L thing merry and Russian might 
do worse than consider Gogol’s Re- 
visor, or, the Inspector General. The 
play, a Moliéresque satire on petty 
graft in the early nineteenth century 
in Russia—or any other country at 
any other time—is a classic of the 
Russian stage, though not, until 
recently, much known in Europe or 
America. The Municipal Theatre of 
Moscow took the road last year with 
a curious version of the Revisor, and 
Jed Harris tried, without success, to 
give it a New York run about Christ- 
mas. Both these productions erred, 
according to competent critics, in 
too heavily underlining the farcical 
elements of the play, and Gogol him- 
self made the same complaint about 


This finest Orange Pekoe 








the St. Petersburg premiére in 1836. 
The Revisor turns on the old far- 
cical theme of mistaken identity; a 
roisterous young civil servant, on his 
impecunious way home to an eastern 
province of the empire, is mistaken 
by a group of dishonest officials for 
a very high-up functionary whose visit 
is awaited with anxiety. They assume 
that the Inspector General is travel- 
ling incognito, and endeavour in 
various ways to gain his favour. As 
written, the play belongs rather to 
the category of high comedy, but the 
Meyerhold version, which I saw in 
Paris at the stuffy but historic The- 
atre du Montparnasse, treats it more 
after the manner of a Hollywood 
comic; hence certain shouts of disap- 
proval that meant, one learned later, 
‘Give us Gogol,’ and issued from a 
group of White Russians in the audi- 
ence. Fi 


James Anderson, who made the 
translation used in the Broadway pro- 
duction, attributes the Meyerhold in- 
terpretation to Soviet propaganda and 
its desire to discredit, not merely the 
old administration, but the bourgeois 
officials, whether corrupt or honest, 
who held office under it; or perhaps, 
more simply, that is the sort of stuff 
that goes down best in proletariat 
Moscow; or again, Moscow may have 
thought that Paris and Berlin liked 
it better that way. However that may 
be, the stage production in the rue de 
la Gaité seemed, as far as ignorance 
of Russian allowed one to judge, far 
removed from the spirit of the text 
as Mérimée rendered it into French. 
It was as though the Comédie Fran- 
caise had played Tartuffe with the 
traditional business of the Précieuses 
Ridicules. 


The mechanics of production were 
novel and interesting. The acting 
version replaced the five classic acts 
by ten tableaux and secured con- 
tinuity of action by means of an in- 
genious substitute for the revolving 
stage. There was no curtain; the 
stage opening was filled by a high 
screen in about eight sections opening 
on hinges; some scenes were played 
on a narrow fore-stage in front of 
this screen, while others were set up 
on a small moving platform (there 
were two of these), and rolled for- 
ward when needed. Sometimes the 
preparation of a scene was carried 
out in full view of the audience, a 
procedure which, one might think, 
would tend to weaken illusion for any 
but a technically-minded audience. 


Acting and make-up were marvel- 
lously adapted to the sort of grotesque 
slap-stick that seemed to be the pro- 
ducer’s objective. The costume and 
a certain angularity of attitude and 
movement suggested nothing so much 
as a stage full of those Cruickshank 
figures that must have turned so many 
people away from Dickens. Every- 
thing moved at high speed, even 
Khlestakov’s drunken scene being 
played with acrobatic agility. An 
exact control of tempo produced pic- 
tures of cinematographic accuracy; in 
the final scene, where an intercepted 
letter reveals the fraud, there are 
nearly twenty characters on the little 
inset stage, perhaps fifteen feet by 
twelve, each carrying on with his 
separate business and each in perfect 
accord with the whole scene yet with- 
out clash or any sense of crowding. 
A truly wonderful piece of direction. 

It is to be hoped that this speci- 
men of Gogol will be given production 
on some Canadian stage next winter. 


R. K. H. 
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Have you yet selected 
your books 
for August 
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We should like 
to suggest a few 


A BASKETFUL OF MEMORIES by 
Thomas Okey. $2.00. One of the most 
remarkable of true romances in modern 
times. 


SIMPLE STORIES FROM PUNCH by 
Archibald Marshall. $2.00. These stories 
have a subtlety of humour and finesse of 
style that is the more relished for close 
acquaintance. 


TALES AND ROMANCES by “Q”. 30 
volumes $1.00 each. Bound in uniform blue 
cloth and in a ‘handy size. 
offers is stuffed full of good ripe humanity.” 
—J. B. Priestley. 


HEINRICH HEINE by H. Walter. $4.00. 
This biography is considered to be one of 


“Everything he- 


the best books written in English on the 
life of Heine. The book gives a detailed 
critical account of the poet’s life and work 
and includes a frank discussion of the vari- 
ous problems of Heine criticism. 


OLIVER’S DAUGHTER by Richard 
Church. $2.00. A first novel by a well- 
known poet and critic. Oliver’s Daughter 
is a tale, told in a simple and direct way, of 
everyday folk. Mr. Church is becoming a 
first-class novelist as well as poet. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—Fiction Section 
Cloth—65 cents per volume. Four good 
novels in our Spring list: The Possessed— 
Dostoevsky. Trilby—du Maurier. Hetty 
Wesley—Quiller-Couch. The Mysteries of 
Udolpho—Ann Radcliffe. 
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